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JOHN ROGERS, 
THE POPULAR STATUARY. 


N Mr. Rogers we have an artist whose | workers by the hundred or thousand, but 


type of genius is essentially Ameri- | to the illustration of peculiar or charac- 
can. He has devoted himself, not to the | | teristic phases of American life. In this 
illustration of the ideal in form and ex- | “he has been the pioneer, and almost 
Pression, a sphere of art that counts its stands alone to-day, having won reputa- 
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tion for his skill in seizing upon 


ideas of 
a specially interesting nature, and work- 
ing them out with singular fidelity. Others 
may exhibit superior ability in copying 


the forms of classical art, but few, very | 


few, among the multitude who work in 
clay show originality in design and skill 
in rendering their ideas clear and impres- 


sive. 


were the product of his earlier effort, | 
and have enjoyed popular favor for fifteen | 


years or more, such as “The Country | 


Post-office,” “ Wounded Scout,” “Checker 


Players,” and “ Village Schoolmaster,” 


show the peculiar facility of this artist in | 


transferring to clay the spirit of an inci- 
dent or of a popular sentiment. 


Mr. Rogers can not point to an artist | 


pedigree, and claim that his special lean- 


ing to sculpture was a transmitted quality | 
per se, but he can claim that his New | 


England parentage imparted traits of 
energy and industry that have been funda- 


mental to his success. In person he is 


tall and slender, yet of well-knit frame, | 
compact muscle, and dense nervous fibre. | 


His temperament conduces to mental 
and physical activity, and by organization 
he is spirited, ambitious, eager to accom- 
plish, and thorough-going. The head, as 
shown in the engraving, is broad, espe- 
cially in the upper temporal region, and 
in the region of Caution, indicating a 
natural disposition to industry, talent for 
mechanical construction, taste, with 
prudence, care, and guardedness. He was 
always a worker ; one disposed to work out 
his ideas or express his thoughts through 
some original accomplishment. He is not 
largely endowed with Self-esteem, hence 
not a heady man or inclined to assume 
responsibilities, or to assert his opinion 


strongly. 


, : . | 
or controversies, yet not wanting in the | 


A reference to certain groups that | 


He is disinclined to disputes | 
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| element of Combativeness, which pro- 
motes energy of action or defence when 
his personal interests are assailed. He has 
| a rather strong social development, the 


| disposition to hold to those whom he 


| considers friends; but he is not a demon- 
strative man socially ; large Caution and 
moderate Self-esteem keep him in reserve. 
He does not make advances; may appear 
to be cool and backward at first in his 
relations with others; but afterthe shell 
of reserve has been broken, and he feels 
assured that his sentiment will be fully 
and constant 


returned, he is a close 


friend. In all his past relations with the 

world, wherever responsibility was to be 
| assumed, he has been found, we think, 
an exceedingly retiring and circumspect 
| man, not adventurous or prompt to take 
risks. 

Intellectually, he has a good degree of 
the reasoning organs that make him 
much of the thinker; he appreciates wit ; 
is quick in forming opinions, especially 
of people. He is well endowed in Con- 
structiveness, or the mechanical sense; 
while taste for art is also shown by the 
breadth of his head in the region of 
Ideality. The moral sense is not wanting, 
particularly in the elements of benevo- 
lence and spirituality; and he is also not 
wanting in clear discernment of his inter- 
ests and in ability to conduct business 
affairs. He is known for economy in the 
use of time, effort, and money, and can, 
as a rule, administer these factors with 
We think that 


he was peculiarly fortunate in the adop- 


excellent practical effect. 


tion of his pursuit, since it is one that 
accords well with his organization, fur- 
| nishing a quiet sphere with enough of 
variety, and employing his tastes and his 
faculties of invention and construction. 
A sphere where he can think and work 
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without encountering rude opposition, 


or awakening the hostile side of public 
sentiment; where he can, as it were, con- 
template society apart from it, and make 


use of his inferences, is the place for him, 


FOHN ROGERS. 


| ery 


and he has, for the most part, created | 


the place which he fills so well. 


JoHN ROGERS was born 
Mass., on the 30th of October, 1829, and 
after receiving a good common school 


; Shop at Hannibal, Mo. 


at Salem, 


education took a place as a clerk in a Bos- | 
ton store. He remained in that connection | 


but two years, finding the meas- 
urement of cloth and cotton 
quite uncongenial to his tastes 
and leanings. 

In early boyhood a strong 
fondness for drawing and paint- 
ing had shown itself, and al- 
though he found no sympathy for 
its exercise at home, he was not 
to be more than temporarily di- 
verted from cherishing it. An 
opportunity was offered him to 
join the engineers then at work 
on the Cochituate water-works, 
and at once embraced it. Here 
his aptitude for draughting was 
exercised, with the most encour- 
aging success. But his enthusi- 
asm was too earnest for his phys- 
ical endurance; his eyes became 
impaired, and to avoid their se- 
rious injury he gave up seden- 
tary employments, and made a 
voyage to Spain and back for the ben- 
efit of his health. Soon after his return, 


- 
We Ns |T!'so NOMINATED IN ‘THE BOND” ) 


in 1848, we find him at the bench of a | 


machine-shop in Manchester, N. H., 
learning the trade of a machinist. For 
seven years he labored in the different de- 


partments of the shop; but in the mean- | 
time his old artistic yearnings were not | 


repressed. Although at the bench 
fourteen hours: a day, he found time to 
practice modelling in clay—a direction 
which had been given his zesthetic talent 
by accidentally seeing, while in Boston, a 
young man engaged in shaping some 
plaster into ornamental designs. As he 
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became more and more skilful in model- 
ling, his duties in the machine-shop be- 
came more irksome; but as his friends 
were not willing to assist him in his hopes, 
he was compelled to keep at the machin- 


In 1856 he took charge of a railroad 
The financial 
crisis that came in 1857 threw him out of 
employment there, and having now some 
means at command, he determined to 
visit Paris and Rome, and reap what ad- 
vantage he could in the study of classic 
art. Accordingly, he spent eight months 


in France and Italy, but without the suc- 
cess he had hoped for. The works of the 
old masters awakened but little enthusi- 
asm. As we have already said, his 
taste and genius were of an original type, 
and not sufficiently in accord with classi- - 
cism to find hearty 
therein. 

Mr. Rogers returned from his artistic 
survey in Europe with feelings somewhat 
depressed. He found employment in the 
office of the City Surveyor of Chicago, 
and in a short time won the favor of his 
principal by his skill and industry. A few 
months after his establishment in Chicago 


encouragement 
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he made a venture in the artistic line by 
placing at the disposal of a fair, gotten up 
in the interest of some charitable object, 


a group of “Checker Players,” which he | 
had carefully modelled. This work hit the | 


public fancy, and was highly applauded 


by newspaper critics for its faithfulness to | 


nature. 


The work which brought him into suc- | 


cessful notoriety, and encouraged him to 
think that he could depend on art for 
support, as well as reputation, is the 
‘Slave Auction,” which he modelled in 


Chicago, and afterward brought to New | 


York for exhibition in 1859. We then 





took an office, or studio, in New York, 
and zealously went to work. Orders came 
in freely for his designs, so that he found 


it necessary to reproduce his groups by | 


the best mechanical aids he could find or 
invent. 
To the “ Checker Players 
. Auction” he added the “ Village School- 
master,” the “ Town Pump,” the “ Picket 
Guard,” “Camp Fire,” “ Sharpshooters,” 
“Union Refugees,” and “ Country Post- 
office.” The effective manner in which 
Mr. Rogers delineated character in these 
groups—a veritable rendering into sculp- 
ture of the detail of the canvas—com- 


manded attention wherever they were | 


shown, and the low price at which the 


‘and “Slave | 


groups were supplied made a market for 
them promptly. 

The incidents of the civil war supplied 
Mr. Rogers with a rich field of sugges- 
tion, and his subjects taken from it are 
admirable examples of truthful expres- 
sion. The “Home Guard,” “ Bush- 
whacker,” “ Returned Volunteer,” “ Tak- 
|ing the Oath, and Drawing Rations,” 
| Mail Day,” “Wounded Scout,” “ One 

More Shot,” must long remain in favor ; 
the “ Wounded Scout,” “Taking the 
Oath, and Drawing Rations ” being, per- 
| haps, of thos¢ enumerated, the most 
| highly esteemed, for their silent eloquence 
and merit as works of art. 
Among Mr. Rogers’ designs of a 
humorous characterare “ Uncle Ned’s 
Schcol,” ‘the “Courtship in Sleepy 


Hollow,” the “ School Examination,” . 


“Pedlar at the Fair,” “The Tap on 
the Window,” “The Mock Trial,” 
and “ Neighboring Pews.”” 

The “ Courtship in Sleepy Hollow’ 
is full of the humor of Irving’s sketch. 
Ichabod Crane is in the midst of a 
killing avowal of his passion, and of- 
fering a bouquet to the charmer of 
his heart. Katrina receives his ad- 
dresses with a mischievous smile, one 
hand stroking her pet cat, the other 
taking the flowers. 

Of “ Neighboring Pews,” the illus- 
tration well relates the story. All Mr. 
Rogers’ later works show growth in 

both the rendering of the ideas they 
represent and in artistic finish. He has 
tried his hand even with Shakespeare, and 
we think very successfully, in the group, 
from “Othello,” entitled “Ha, I like 
| not that,” the insinuating whisper of 
Iago, on seeing Cassio and Desdemona 
together in the garden; and that from the 
trial scene of the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
| where Shylock asks, “Is it so nominated 
in the bond ?” 

The artist well deserves the success 
which is his. He has won it by persistent 
industry, and not through mere _ luck. 

The aptitude for modelling was a gift of 
nature, to be sure, but it was made of use 
| only by persevering study and practice. 


, 
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REMARKS ON CLASSIFICATION, 


T= almost universally accepted 
classification of the organs of the 
brain, as they are discussed in late 
treatises on Phrenology, seem to me to 
be defective in several respects, and I 
have ventured, in a former number of this | 
magazine, to indicate my views. 

/-irst.—The organs of Amativeness,Con- 
jugality, and Philoprogenitiveness; Ad- | 
hesiveness, Inhabitiveness, and Continu- 
ity, are all placed in one group, called | 
« Domestic propensities.” To the critic | 
of mind there is a marked difference be- 
tween the essential nature of the first | 
three organs and the last three named. | 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and | 
Conjugality are purely physico-organic 
faculties—organs of reproduction, while 
Adhesiveness and Inhabitiveness are 
purely social faculties. One class relates 
to private interest alone, while the other 
relates to a general or public interest, and, 
therefore, they should form two distinct 
groups, viz.: Organic or Domestic and 
Social. 

Concentrativeness seems to be a faculty 
distinct from all the others; a kind of 
regulator or modifier of the others. 
Therefore it can not, with anything like 
consistency, be placed in any specified 
class of faculties. 

Second.—Combativeness, Vitativeness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, and Alimentiveness are called 
selfish propensities. Strictly speaking 
not one of these organs is necessarily 
selfish by nature. They provide for the 
various animal wants, it is true, but they 
are used in just the same way whether 
providing for one’s own desires or in pro- 
viding for the wants of others. When 
Adhesiveness is large, Combativeness is 
employed in defending the rights of 
friends, and there is nothing selfish i 
defending our friends. When Philopro- 
genitiveness is large, Combativeness is 
used in defending children. There is 
nothing selfish in defending children. 
When Inhabitiveness is large, Combative- 
ness may be used in defending home and 





country, and there is, surely, nothing self- 
ish in patriotism. It certainly was not 
selfish desires that prompted Washington 
to take up arms in defence of his country, 
his home, and his people, to free them 
from the exactions of a foreign Govern- 


| ment. It certainly was not selfish desires 
| that filled the hearts of his followers with 


animation ; that caused them to rush into 


| the thickest of the battle; to face the 


terrible cannon, while fathers and brothers 
were falling thickly around them. Ah, 
it was that noble patriotism, the love of 
their home and their country, their 
fathers and mothers, their sisters and 
brothers, their wives and their children. 
Nobler deeds were never done; yet had it 
not been for Combativeness they would 
never have been achieved. 

Combativeness is used in defending the 
laws of God, in administering justice and 
punishing the wicked. Combativeness is 
as a stimulant to the other organ; thus 
it is plainly seen that Combativeness is 
not a selfish organ, but, on the contrary, 
it is a support not only for the physical 
organs, but also for the intellectual and 
moral faculties. 

All the organs of the group called 
“Selfish propensities” may be taken up 
separately and the same result reached. 
But take Self-esteem and Approbative- 
ness, analyze them and note the result 
The so-called “Selfish propensities ” 
are the sustaining part of man’s nature 
physically, intellectually, and morally ; 
therefore we would suggest that the 
“ Sustaining group” would be a more ap- 
propriate name for them collectively. 

Third.—Self-esteem, Approbativeness, 
and Cautiousness are all placed in one 
group, and called “Selfish sentiments.” 
To me it seems a piece of inconsistency 
to place Cautiousness ina selfish group, 
for Cautiousness is not a selfish organ. 
A selfish organ relates to one’s self, and 
one’s self only. A person can fear not only 
for himself, but for others. 

Prof. Fowler, in speaking of Cautious- 
ness, says: ‘One having Cautiousness 
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full, large, or very large, and Philopro- | 
genitiveness large or very large, and Ac- | 
quisitiveness small, will experience but | 
little solicitude concerning his property, 
but feel the greatest anxiety concerning | 
his children.” 
Self-esteem and Approbativeness are | 
exactly the oppcesite in nature; they re- | 
late to one’s self, and one’s self only. These | 
are purely selfish faculties, and, strictly | 
speaking, I consider them the only selfish 
organs in the brain. 


is | 
largely a perfective organ: it makes man | 
| 


Cautiousness 
watchful and prudent; “looks at every 
plan and project with a careful, anxious | 
eye before he concludes upon the course 
Watch as well as pray is the 
language of Cautiousness.” 

Prof. Drayton, speaking of Sublimity 
as a “ probable” organ, says: “It is the 
province of Ideality to give taste, a love 
of the beautiful and the exquisite. Cau- 
tiousness inspires the sentiment of fear, 
and it could scarcely be deemed im- 
probable that between these two an or- 
gan exists whose function partakes of the 
nature of each,—the sentiment of the 
beautiful imbued with the sentiment of 
fear, which are appreciation of the grand, | 
the awful, and the sublime.”* Thus he 
virtually makes Sublimity the connecting 
link between Ideality and Cautiousness, 
which is in perfect harmony with the new | 
classification. 

lourth.—The group called “Moral Sen- | 
timents ” 
the moral or religious, and the sympa- | 
thetic faculties. The first contains the 
Con- | 
and Spirituality. | 
The second contains Benevolence, Imita- 
tion, Agreeableness, and Human Nature. 
Benevolence is the controlling organ of 
this group; it being situated at the top of 
the head in the centre of this group, it 


to. pursue. 





contains two sets of organs— | 


organs of Veneration, Firmness, 


scientiousness, Hope, 


governs, as it were, all the organs of the 
Human Nature aids Benevolence 
in bestowing charity and sympathy upon 
Of what other use can 
Human Nature be but to judge the char- 


group. 


those who need. 


* “ Brain and Mind,” p. 196. 
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| hands of its workers. 
| fly at one dash into eminent position. 


| May, 
acter of our fellow-men, that we may act 
with them accordingly ? From Agreeable- 
ness arises a desire to -make one’s self 
agreeable to others. And who is it with 
large Imitation that by imitating the 


| witty and ridiculous brings smiles to the 


face of the gloomy, drives away sorrow 
and despair, and inspires bright hopes i: 
the hearts of those to whom a smile is a 
stranger. 

As I have remarked before, man is a 
threefold being—a trinity—blending the 
physical, intellectual, and moral in one 
grand harmony. It is the blending of 
these three grand elements of Nature 
that so admirably adapts him to the 
physical, intellectual, and moral part of 
his being. 

The accepted classification will not _ 
logically admit this threefold division ; 
we can not take the groups as they are 
marked on the phrenological bust and 
set off three grand divisions. Part of the 
semi-intellectual group marches down 
into the physical organs, and part of the 
group called “Domestic propensitics” 
reaches upward into the intellectual or- 
gans. Manis not a threefold being unles 
the organs of his head will permit a thre - 
fold division, for the head is the governor 
of his body, his feelings, and his nature. 
Unless the groups will permit a three- 
fold division, and that, too, in a sym- 
metrical manner, it must certainly be 
erroneous. It does not harmonize with 
the nature of man. 
form one grand harmony. 


The works of nature 


‘* All are but the parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 
Why do most phrenologists of to-day 

accept, or regard with indifference, a 

classification which they must acknowl- 

edge to be erroneous in many respects? 

“The harp holds in its strings the possi- 

bilities of the noblest chords; yet if it be 

not struck,they hang tuneless and uscless. 

So the mind, with its forty faculties, 

must be smitten by a bold hand to prove 

the offspring of divinity.” The world itself 
is no longer clay, but rather iron, in the 

Men can no longer 
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They must hammer it out by steady and 
rugged blows. 

In this age of critics, a thing of so vast 
importance to the science of Phrenology 
as a correct classification of the organs of 


NATURE'S EXPECTANCY OF BETTER 
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the brain should be worked upon by all 
true phrenologists. Serve truth wherever 
we find it ; frown upon errors, and lend a 
helping hand to the onward tread of 
progress, should be our motto. 

J. Bs. 


NATURE'S EXPECTANCY OF BETTER THINGS. 


Tue following lines are in the opening of Book | 
| The vices were its sores; its armies, whips; 


1X. of a poem in preparation for the press by the 
Rev. John Waugh. 
siah’s Mission”: 
The whole creation is in travail pains, 

And hath been through the moaning centuries, 
That the New Earth, through birth-throes hopefully 
May yet attain the birthrights of the free, 

And hold its way, ’mid the unfallen spheres. 

The ocean-surges groan upon the beach ; 

The tempests rave in elemental war 

Through equipoise disturbed in all their realms. 
The mountain torrents and the fretting streams 
Speak of unrest unto the heaving plains, 
Responsive to the qualms of inward woe, 

The rock-ribbed headlands weep in solitude 
Through sundered strata thrown in direful wrath 
From angry waters and internal fires. 

The lines of suffering seam the lofty heights 

And widen frightfully in caverned depths 
Reposing on the breasts of Nature's grief. 

Death meets us in the deepest caves and mines, 
In deep-sea soundings and the highland’s range ; 
The forests groan in fierce cyclonic wrath, 

And fall complaining to the murmuring ground ; 
Or smitten by the axe in nodding prime 

Fall with a wail unto the answering hills. 

Amid the shrieking winds and weeping skies 
And hectic flush of Autumn’s smitten face, 

The year lies down in Winter's chilly grave 
Beneath her mantle of pale-liveried death, 

The lightning’s flash is Nature’s angry gleam, 
The thunder’s crash the outcry of her pains, 
Volcanic fires with lava-pouring floods 

The fierce protest of her disturbed repose ; 

And blackened skies and thick descending rains 
Her mourning weeds and overwhelming tears. 


Nature and man have been in fellowship : 
One in their fall, and one in faith to rise. 
She rises with Humanity, and waits 

The full disclosure of the sons of God,— 
The sons of Adam, rectified and brought 
Back to the heritage from whence they fell,— 
Humanity has lain a giant crushed, 
Writhing, repining, struggling to be free. 
Revolts and wars have been its utterances 
Of mad protests and execrations fierce ; 
Civil commotions and the intestine whirl 


The general subject is ‘* Mes- | 
| Its government, oppression ; its religion, crime; 
| Its nightmare, tyranny ; its history, sin ; 





Of Revolutions, its unreasoning wails, 


Its taxes, blisters ; flowing blood, its tears ; 


And its great moral, Sin is misery. 


| Yet in its falls, its lapses, and complaints 


Still uttering as with voice oracular, 

Its undertone the whispering of God,— 
‘* Rejoice not over me, my mocking foe, 
Fallen, and lost, yet I shall rise again!” 


For all this groaning is for better things, 
The stretching forth of Nature’s neck, to see 
Tokens of rescue from the lengthened night 
Through myriad ages black and unrelieved. 


| Yet she has seen them gleaming from above, 


Though disappointed, ever looking up 

Above the terrene forms that would not sleep, 
Creation fallen, still attempts to rise ; 

The grass cut down, asserts its right to live ; 
The Pseud-acacia, levelled to the soil, 

Sends forth its shoots to be a tree again. 

The grain, cast out to die in furrowed graves, 
E’en in its dying germinates new life. 

The flower in shaded nooks, rejects the gloom, 
And bends, as if in prayer, toward the sun. 
The tender plant, unpityingly pressed down, 
Sends out its feelers to the river's flow, 

Or rends the bonds of heavy earth and stone, 
Shaking in laughter in the summer's breath. 
The mangled flesh finds mediating power 

To bring its severed members firmly knit 
With clasping hands in unity restored. 


The whirling earth speeds forth upon its way 
In its aerial journey round the sun, 

Freighted with beauty, wealth, magnificence, 
And grander possibilities than e’er 
Conjecture led in search of realms unknown. 
The eye beholds them not, they lie concealed 
Waiting the wizard touch of Time, to burst 
From their occult retreats to change the globe 
Into new forms of unexpected life,— 
Gardens of beauty, which no summer's dream 
In fair procession passed before the mind ; 
Palatial structures, stored with finest art 

Of garments, gems, and richest furniture,— 
Mechanic arts, beyond the Orient 

Or wiser Occidental skill to reach,— 
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Ships, such as never cut the rolling seas ; 
Rail-cars, beyond the dream of Stephenson, 
Propelled by subtle forces now at rest ; 

Rapid conveyance over sea and land 

Smiling at dangers from the elements ; 

The Torrid heat, or Arctic cold, exchanged 
Or modified at will to human needs ; 

Fruits, flowers, and sylvan groves outspread, 
With fountains raining gems on emerald paths ; 
Roads, firm and smooth, and shaded from the sun, 
Whose vistas open into Paradise. 

There’s many an Eden sleeping in the plains ; 
There’s El Dorado, not in Spanish dreams, 
But in the drama of inrolling years ; 

Atlantis has not sunk to rise no more, 

But waits its sure evulsion from the deep ; 
The Golden Age lies not in Terra’s past, 

In Ovid's verse, or old Hesiod’s page, 

But in the future ready to be born, 

Not under Saturn’s rule, but Jesus’ reign. 

De Leon’s Font of Life, long vainly sought 





In wild Floridian glades, is not a myth, 

But lies in store against the time to come, 

At fair Hygeia’s touch as God ordains, 

Forth from the Rock of Ages, flowing free. 
Vast mineral wealth untouched by human skill 
Waits to be opened at the world’s demand. 
The gold of Ophir—Ophirs wide apart— 
Havilah’s gold, pronounced by God as good ; 
Bdellium, and onyx stones instead of brass, 
And brass, in place of stones wide multiplied, 
Await the civic builders of the world. 

Rivers of oil fall slow and trickling down 
Through Earth’s carbonic ribs unseen below, 
Weeping, as if to reach the surface free 

And burst in floods of light on human eyes ; 
Commingled waters in the unknown depths 
Long to come forth, and tura the arid plains 
To blooming Sharons ’neath the smiling skies ; 
A new Creation lies within the Old 

As waits the soul the body’s final throes 

To roam at freedom in the life to come. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 


**] will praise Thee, for I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made.”—PSALM cxxxix. 14. 
Nene words were uttered by the 
Psalmist, in the midst of profound 
meditations upon his own helpless condi- 


tion, as contrasted with the infinite 
power of God. David, throughout the 
whole psalm, with that keen and intense 
perception which springs from a highly 
emotional and imaginative nature, grasps 
truth with a vigor of comprehension far 
beyond the reach of the purely abstract 
thinker. Breaking away from the en- 
vironments of commonplace intelligence, 
his poetic nature soars even to the throne 
of God, and piercing the thick clouds 
which veil in incomprehensible mystery 
the attributes of deity from the ordinary 
mind, he presents the Creator of the 
universe, in the majesty of His being, 
with a vividness and reality so intense 
and accurate that we almost shudder to 
find ourselves in the very presence of the 
Eternal One. God to him is no mere 
. abstraction. He is the omnipresent 
One. There is no escape from Him. 
In his own language, “Whither shall I 
go from Thy Spirit, whither shall I go 
from Thy presence? If I climb up into 
heaven, Thou art there. If I go down to 





hell, Thou art there also. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and remain in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall Thy hand lead me.” And as David 
contemplates the constitution of God, as 
that Being stands out before him, not in 
the dim haze of metaphysical abstraction, 
but in the noonday light of poetic intui- 
tion, so real, so truly self-existent, so om- 
nipotent, so far-seeing, that the merest 
speck in the vast universe is not hidden 
from His penetrating eye ; he is dazzled, 
he is bewildered, by his own lofty concep- 
tions of the infinite one, and can not help 
turning his meditations inwardly upon 
himself and contrasting his own poor 
human nature with the divine nature. 
He finds that he is a compound of good 
and evil elements. He is startled by the 
warfare which rages within his bosom. 
Thought seems to strive with thought, 
and purpose with purpose. He finds that 
he is indeed a marvel of workmanship, 
but how imperfect, compared with the 
nature of his God, the embodiment of all 
perfections! He trembles at his own 
weakness, but he can not restrain the 


| emotions which rise in his soul, and he 


gives vent to the sublime exclamation: 
“T will praise Thee, O Lord, for I am 
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fearfully and wonderfully made.” But 
the Psalmist does not here utter a truth 
which he alone ofall men has felt. It is the 
exclamation of all those who have studied 
the human constitution. The cry has 
gone up to heaven from many a despair- 
ing wretch when caught in the toils of 
his own passions, “ I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made.” 

Man stands before us to-day in a light 
which sheds more knowledge of his con- 
stitution than ever before, and yet no 
philosopher of the recognized schools 
of philosophy has given us a satisfac- 
tory Classification of the innate powers of 
his constitution. 

We argue, we debate, we prove this 
truth and that doctrine by an appeal to 
man’s constitution, and yet just what is 
meant by man’s constitution is exceed- 
ingly vague. We say we can not believe 
insuch and such a doctrine because the 
testimony of the human consciousness, in 
all ages, is against it. There must be 
some vital truth in this appeal to man’s 
consciousness, but just what that truth is 
we more often take for granted than ex- 
plain, and yet nothing stands more in 
need of explanation. 

A true knowledge of man’s constitution 
is of so much importance, standing at the 
very threshold of true and successful 
preaching, that a preacher ought to en- 
deavor to understand it before he begins 
to instruct men. The reason why half 
the sermons fall flat is because preachers 
are too often ignorant of the nature of 
the men they address, and so they pour 
forth at random a torrent of stilted arti- 
ficiality, and if they hit any one it is 
purely accidental, an unintentional 
Irish bull. When an artist wishes to 
produce a good picture he studies the 
scene before him in all its minute parts. 
Every blade of grass, and every dew-drop 
on the blade, every tree and every 
variety of tint in flower or leaf, every 
checkered ray spanning the heavens, 
every ripple of the wavelets, every loving 
smile on the beautiful expanse of water 
before him are carefully noted, and each 
one has its place in the picture, and the 








result is that the on-looker exclaims, 
“How beautiful! how true to nature!” 
So the preacher ought to study the 
human constitution. No successful 
preaching can be accomplished without 
such a knowledge. If a preacher under- 
stands the constitution of men he will 
preach to men and not at them. He will 
preach the constitutior and nat on it. 

What, then, is the human constitution ? 
A brief definition must suffice. The 
human constitution is all those qualities 
which make up man. It is the sum of all 
his faculties, mental, physical, moral, and 
spiritual. Deprived of any one of these 
faculties man would cease to be man. 
Concerning what these faculties are, 
how many inenumber, and whence their 
origin, philosophers have only thrown 
out a few hints. The novelist and poet 
have analyzed man’s constitution more 
fully and accurately than the metaphysi- 
cian, hence their wonderful success in 
gaining the attention of men. 

We find that in the constitution of man 
there are many apparently opposite ele- 
ments. If there is love, there is also hate. 
If there is self-sacrifice, there is also ex- 
treme selfishness. Paradoxical’as it may 
seem, the same lips that pray may curse 
and blaspheme. The same heart that 
beats in unison with God’s will, may at 
other times throb against His will. Nes- 
tling away down in the very sanctuary of 
man’s organism, side by side with the an- 
gelic emotions of love, beauty, tender- 
ness, sympathy, purity, holiness, filial af- 
fection, faith, hope, and constancy are the 
foul and loathsome propensities of destruc- 
tion, envy, hate, malice, selfishness, adul- 
tery, disobedience, murder, and rapine,* 
ready to spring up at any moment and 
engage in mortal combat with each other. 
Every child born into the world has cer- 
tain elementary tendencies which will 
more oF less shape his character, To a 
judge of human nature it is even possible 
to tell what those characteristics are. 
The child is father of the man. beyond a 

* These are not scientific but popular terms.— 
F. A. H. 
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and education will influence the develop- 
ment of the character, though innate 
powers will control the direction. 

If this is true, it is incumbent upon 
every parent to ascertain, as early as pos- 
sible, the bent of the child’s genetic 
faculties, if they would make a man of 
the right calibre out of him. It must 
have become evident to every one, even 
though he may be but an indifferent ob- 
server of human nature, that men differ 
in talents and dispositions. This fact, 
though at first seemingly an obstacle in 
the way of ascertaining the innate powers 
of the typical man, is just what enables 
us to discover the elements of character 
in their singleness, and to separate and 
assign to each its peculiar effect in com- 
bination. 

Without entering into detail, or carry- 
ing out this process of character-sifting, 
I will simply state that history, observa- 
tion, and psychology show that there are 
three or more well-defined groups of gen- 
etic powers in man’s constitution. First, 
there are innate tendencies in man 
which we call animal propensities, be- 
cause we find similar tendencies in the 
constitution of animals. These propen- 
sities, in their elementary state, are not 
sinful; they become sinful only in pro- 
portion as they violate the demands of a 
higher class of faculties, which we shall 
mention hereafter. Their chief function, 
however, is selfish. They prompt men to 
self-preservation, and under their influ- 
ence men will destroy whatever stands in 
the way of their advancement. 

The second class of faculties is the 
intellectual. Their function is to acquire 
knowledge, classify, and draw inferences. 
The third class is the moral or spiritual. 
This group of innate powers is from its 
very nature unselfish, and ought there- 
fore to rule the others. 

There is also a fourth class, which oc- 
cupies an intermediate position between 
the intellectual and the moral, called 
semi-intellectual powers. Such are the 
love of the beautiful and the sublime, the 
artistic and imaginative faculties. 
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Which group of innate powers shall 
dominate the constitution of man has 
been a battle question for ages, and 
will be for ages yet tocome. There has 
been a mental conflict raging all the time 
within man’s constitution. His whole 
life is but one vast struggle of these in- 
nate powers fiercely contending among 
themselves, and with the circumstances 
of man’s environment, for the mastery of 
the inner stronghold of his character. 
Oh! if we could but pierce the shell 
which hides the agony of conflict raging 
within the constitutions of our brothers 
and sisters, we should have a truer con- 
ception of how difficult it is for some to 
arrive at the main-headland of their char- 
acter; and instead of spurning some of 
our fallen brethren, we would weep bitter 
tears of sympathy for them. It may bea 
bloodless fray that rages, but still it is 
none the less real. There is something 
of the agony of this internal conflict ex- 
pressed by David when he exclaims, “I 
am weary of my groaning; every night 
wash I my bed, and water my couch with 
my tears.” This conflict is the struggle 
between the animal, or flesh man, and the 
moral and spiritual man. Yet none of 
the innate powers of man’s constitution 
are evil in themselves. God has not crea- 
ted evil in man; He has not created pow- 
ers in his constitution whose function is 
to drag him down to perdition. Every 
part of man’s constitution was designed 
for a right purpose. This may seem a_ 
glaring paradox, but it is nevertheless 
true. It is the perversion of the primitive 
functions of the innate powers of man 
which leads to the perpetration of evil. 
All those crimes of horror which chill 
our biood to hear them mentioned, such 
as robbery, murder, and rapine, belong 
not to the primitive functions of any 
power in man. They follow from per- 
verted functions of man’s animal nature. 
To fight and kill springs from man’s 
lower propensities; and yet, in his physi- 
cal environment, it is necessary for man 
that he should resist aggression and de- 
stroy the enemies of his existence and ad- 
vancement. If man had not these strong 
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aggressive and self-preservative powers, | 
he could not maintain himself upon this | 
planet. Yet it must be borne in mind | 
that these powers have for their legiti- | 
mate sphere of action only self-preserva- 
tion; the moment they go beyond this 
sphere, they pervert their function and 
work evil in the sight of God. 

That these propensities may not go be- 
yond their legitimate sphere of action, a 
kind and beneficent Creator has placed 
by their side a higher group of innate 
powers, designed to guide their manifes- 
tations. Whenever there arises in the | 
bosom of man a thirst for vengeance up- | 
on his neighbor or enemy, there arises at | 

| 


the same time a feeling of pity and com- 
passion, which says, “ No, let him live; 
restrain your vindictive feelings.” Thus, | 
when a covetous desire springs up, and | 
man meditates an unjust action to satisfy 
it, the moral powers are never weary in 
protesting against injustice. And this 
mental combat is carried on with varying 
intensity and with different results, ac- 
cording to the development of each region 
inman. In the criminal class, the lower 
powers are more highly developed, and 
tyrannize over the spiritual; and hence | 
the dreadful deeds perpetrated by some 
men — deeds such as cause the highly 
organized to lift up their hands and won- 
der who could do them. 

There is another class whose groups of 
innate powers are so nearly equal in ac- 
tivity that they spend their time in alter- 
nate sinning and repenting ; they give the 
world the impression that they are hypo- 
crites. They sin to-day and weep to- | 
morrow. They cry out, “O God, save | 
me from the burden of my transgres- 
sions!” and yet by their own deeds they 
make that burden heavier than they can 
bear. The members of these classes de- | 
mand every attention upon the part of 
Christians; they should be placed in fa- 
vorable circumstances, and every occasion 
of temptation should be removed. 

The third class are those whose moral 
faculties are in the ascendant. The in- 
dividuals belonging to it pass through the 
world as shining lights—as examples for | 





men to follow. It is easier for them to 
fight the battle of progress than those 
who are members of the other two classes. 
But if one of these should be betrayed in- 
to a great sin, the grief is more deep, the 
remorse more heartfelt, and their con- 
ception of sin more heinous. The victim 
loathes himself, and thinks that every- 
body despises him because of the sin he 
has committed. The utmost stress of 
Christian sympathy is needed with men 
of this class, for if they are cast out from 
society, and forced into paths of sin, they 
become the most unhappy of mortals. 
Compelled by others, or by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, they 
again commit sin, and as their nature is 


| highly sensitive, they feel a loathing re- 


pugnance for the sin just committed. 
The mental struggle here is often terri- 
ble, and the result has been in many cases 
of the most appalling nature. When a 
young man or woman of a highly organ- 
ized temperament, one whose spiritual 
faculties predominate over the animal, 
who has been always a zealous worshipper 
of God and an ardent philanthropist in 
the cause of men, whose soul has ever 
burned with high and holy desires, be- 
comes involved in a crime, which in a 
moment of strong temptation was com- 
mitted, and finds that by this one act he 
must fall from his lofty pinnacle of Chris- 
tian eminence; that he must forfeit the 
respect and love of his friends, or, if a 
woman, she must wander forth as an out- 
cast forever; how terrible must be the 
conflict, how awful the remorse which 
overwhelms the soul. Oh! how many 
young women, or young men, in the 
agony of poignant grief which follows 
the commission of a first great sin, have, 
in the awful struggle of the higher with 
the lower nature, found how strong a lion 
was slumbering in their constitution, and 
which this one act has awakened! It is 
not strange, then, that many such men, 


| caught in the whirlpool of this fearful 


combat, blinded, dazzled, and stupefied 
with the intense realization of the enor- 
mity of their sin, have lost all hope, and 
have sought to end their misery, and to 
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avoid shame and dishonor, by laying vio- 
lent hands upon themselves ! 

This mental conflict is no mere product 
of the imagination. We are all subject 
to it, more or less. What, then, shall we 
do to gain relief from it and secure the 
best results? The true revelation of all 
that conflict is, that the moral faculties 
should rule. The spiritual and moral 
powers are by their very nature fit to rule, 
because they are not selfish. The goal 
of all the spiritual and moral powers is 
outside of the sphere of self. Thus be- 
nevolence is no mere sentiment whose 
function is to pity self, but it goes out to 
all suffering humanity. The love of God 
finds its highest enjoyment in serving 
God. Conscientiousness proclaims the 
right over might. And so on with cach 
spiritual and moral faculty; its function 
is beneficent actions for the welfare of 
others. What stronger proof can there 
be than this for the supreme rule of the 
spiritual over the animal nature ? 

What, then, is the province of the in- 
tellect, if the moral powers rule? The 
moral faculties, although higher in their 


nature than other parts of man’s constitu- 
tion, may, by preternatural excitement, 


lead to various excesses. Thus, vener- 
ation, whose genetic function is rever- 
ence for the great and noble, more es- 
pecially for God, if not regulated by the 
intellect, may lead to fanaticism and rev- 
erence for rites and ceremonies which 
delay the advance of man’s higher na- 
ture, and also degrade our conceptions of 
God, by placing between man and his 
Creator a barrier of mere forms and ex- 
ternal observances, In other words, this 
faculty in and of itself gives only a feel- 
ing of adoration for the great and vener- 
able; but the right direction of that ad- 
oration is the function of other faculties, 
especially the intellectual. So also the 
love of justice, which gives the sense of 
rightness and “oughtness,” has its do- 
main of right things enlarged by reflec- 
tions of the intellect, although the intel- 
lect itself never prompts the feeling of 
obligation. So with our conception of 
the spirit world; the abuse of this faculty 





is seen in modern spiritualism. Ani so 
on with all innate powers which we call 
spiritual or moral; they may, when un- 
guided by the intellect, be subject to de- 
lusions and fanaticism. Each innate 
power in man has its own proper func- 
tion, and these functions may be in ap- 
parent antagonism to each other. Thus 
the philanthropic tendencies may be hin- 
dered in their beneficent work by such 
feelings as hatred, envy, and self-love, 
which are perverted manifestations of 
man’s animal nature. In such cases, the 
intellect must come in as an arbiter to 
decide which class of feel!ngs shall pre- 
vail. But while we admit that, to the in- 
tellect, must be allotted the high function 
of balancing the various elementary pow- 
ers, and of rendering judgment upon their 
claims, yet it must not go beyond this and 
usurp what does not belong to its juris- 
diction. The intellect alone is incapable 
of arriving at right conceptions of the 
principles of duty, honor, love of God, 
and love of man, without the feelings of 
man’s moral and spiritual nature. 

The intellect is not an infallible guide, 
which gives decisions according to prin- 
ciples of its own creation. It must de- 
cide upon the testimony presented by the 
other parts of man’s constitution. And, 
should there be any part of the testimony 
omitted, either by partial development of 
innate powers, or from neglected educa- 
tion of these powers, the decision will be 
one-sided and erroneous. Thus, suppose 
a person with large intellectual powers 
and small or deficient moral sentiments, 
is called to decide religious questions, 
you can expect nothing from such a man, 
however high his intellectual attainments, 
but erroneous judgment regarding the 
very fundamental principles of religion. 
Suppose, for instance, a man like John 
Stuart Mill comes before you and declares 
that he does not believe in a personal 
God. He probably tries by logic to prove 
that such a God can not exist; but the 
trouble with such men is not in their 
logic, not in their intellects, not in their 
acquirements, but in a more vital thing 
than all these: it is in a marked defect in 
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their constitution; in other words, some- 
thing is wanting in the make-up of such 


men. It may be that the innate power 


which we call the perception of God, | 


which is a part of every harmoniously 
organized human being, is deficient or 


almost obliterated from weak endow- | 
ment, or from neglect to educate that | 
So, also, that judge | 
whose sentiment of justice is small, will | 
not be scrupulously exact in his decisions, | 


particular power. 


even though his intellect is keen. The 
same may be said concerning every in- 
nate power of our constitution. The in- 
tellect does not originate sentiments or 
feelings, but rather is incapable of draw- 
ing right conclusions where these senti- 
ments or innate promptings are deficient. 

What, then, shall we do in order to ap- 
proach nearest to absolute right? What 
shall we do to gain the highest develop- 
ment of our constitution? This is a :nost 
momentous question. As men we find our- 


selves subjected to influences, external | 


and internal, which appeal to the various 
parts of our constitution. 
gle with the physical environments which 
of a necessity hem us in upon every side, 
and with internal conflicts of our higher 


and lower natures, what shall we do to | 
preserve the proper equipoise of our fac- | 


ulties? is a question of paramount im- 
portance, 


nate powers of our constitution. 
single faculty, or group of faculties, domi- 
nate the entire constitution. We can 
only attain perfect manhood by giving 
full scope to every part of our being. 
This is by no means an easy task. Very 
few of us are born with harmoniously 
arranged dispositions. There are many 
weak points in our natures which make 
us differ from other people and from the 
highest organization. But the worst of 
all is, that where we are weak we think 
we are strong, and where we are blind we 
think we can see. We are prone to con- 
sider that those very deficiencies which 
cause us to differ from other people are 
indications of our own superiority. Thus, 
for example, how many men, who do not 
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| tellectual and scientific attainments. 
| truth is that we have all different capaci- 


| him a good theologian. 
In our strug- | 


| ciples. 
The first grand principle is to | 
seek to develop harmoniously all the in- | 
Let no | 
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believe in God or a future state, consider 
that they are so much the wiser because 
they do not have such conceptions. They 
even sneer at the majority of Christian 
men, and say they must be insane to be- 
lieve in such doctrines, to give way to 
such absurd delusions. Like Festus of 
old, they say, “O Paul, thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad!”—only they would leave out the 
word learning as not applicable to mod- 
ern Christians, and insert the word super- 
stition. We Christians would not re- 
gard much these sneers if their real origin 
were only apparent to all; but alas! there 
are a number of men led away by the de- 
ceitful glamour thrown around them, on 
account of their great reputation for in- 
The 


ties, which fit us to shine in diverse 
spheres of life. The faculties which 
make a man a good scientist or mathe- 
matician, do not necessarily constitute 
The scientific 
faculties are important in the theological 


| field, but they are not what chiefly con- 


stitutes the theologian. 

There is a class of spiritual powers 
which a man must possess in order to 
have right conceptions of religious prin- 
You might as well expect a bab- 
oon to write poetry as sound theological 
views from those who are deficient in the 
spiritual powers of the human constitu- 
tion. In making this assertion we claim 
no more than is granted to other mem- 
bers of the human family. We are all 
compelled to acknowledge that the poet 
is a poet because of special endowments. 
Shall we then ignore poetry because we 
have no taste for it? Shall we deny the 
truths of theology because we can not 
comprehend them? I think not; yet 
many proceed just upon this principle, 
and ignore everything which does not 
chime in with their peculiar development. 
We stand in awe of a great orator. We 
are amazed at the fluency of his speech, 
his fervid imagery, his wonderful control 
of human passions. We confess that we 
are unable to do anything so marvellous, 
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and yet the elements of oratory are in us 
all, but not in that excessive development 
which constitutes the born orator. Yet 
there are individuals so constituted that 
they can see no utility in oratory. They 
prefer the prosaic way of stating things 
which generally sets the majority of peo- 
ple to sleep, rather than that round and 
full utterance which appeals to man’s 
whole constitution. How often do we 
hear persons express themselves thus af- 
ter having listened to a sermon or a 
lecture : “ Well, I did not like that speak- 
er last night ”; and immediately he con- 


cludes, because the discourse was not |} 
pleasing to him, that all did not like the ; 


speaker. But there may be no virtue in 
that man’s dislike—it may be born of the 
weakness of his own nature. It may be 
something which he ought to be ashamed 
of instead of glorying in it. So on in 
every department of life we find men who 
mistake their own deficiencies for virtues 
—men who are perpetually setting them- 
selves up as standards in departments 
for which they are by nature unsuited. 
These men, like Aunt Lucy, who thought 
because a particular kind of medicine 
cured her child, that the same medicine 
would infallibly cure every disease and 
everybody’s child, persist in measuring 
all men by their partial judgment. It has 
been men of partial development who 
have caused all the trouble both in pol- 
itics and religion. History proves this. 
Theologians who possessed the _ intel- 
lectual and dogmatic faculties more de- 
veloped than the other parts of their 
constitution, maintained that their con- 
ceptions of religion were right, and in a 
narrow and bigoted spirit strove to throw 
an iron fence around a few acres of the 
mental field in which they vainly sought 
to confine the whole human family. So 
in matters of church-worship, men of 
hard and solemn natures sought to crush 
out beauty and music from God's sanctu- 
ary. 

Men of partial development in every 
age are finding fault with their brethren 
because they do not conduct themselves 
as they do. Une man objects to elocu- 
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tion in the pulpit ; thinks it is sacrilegious 
to be natural in preaching; regards an 
artificial manner, a drawling nasal voice, 
or the “holy tone,” as the only appropri- 
ate way of delivering the service. So 
some object to ritual, while others are so 
fond of ritual that they dive to the bot 
tom of the turbid streams of medizval 
ism to find material to adorn the church 
service. 

The innate tendencies of the charac- 
ters of some impei them in certain direc- 
tions, or give them a love for certain 
phases or forms of religion, and they 
mistake this peculiarity of theirs for su- 
perior zeal to God and His church, where- 
as it is only their mental idiosyncrasies 
they would satisfy in the name of religion. 
A more harmonious development of their 
faculties would enable them to see that 
their brethren were right, only that they 
were embodying their conceptions of 
deity according to the dictates of another 
set of innate powers. 

But it is not only inside of the Chris- 
tian fold that men of partial develop- 
ment cause trouble. We find them in 
every department of life. Teachers of 
rhetoric, who attempt to mould every- 
body into one style, which they regard 
as the modelstyle. A large class of small 
minds is made up of those who rail 
against Christianity. Failing to compre- 
hend its high truths they can not con- 
ceive how anybody can be led away by the 
absurdities of faith. They deem Christians 
to be idiotic, insane, or superstitious. As 
this assertion bears directly upon the 
principle which I am endeavoring to im- 
press upon you, that the only sufficient 
authority in religion is the judgment of 
those whose constitution is full and per- 
fect in all parts, we shall try to discover 
who are the insane persons, the Chris- 
tians or the unbelievers. An insane or 
idiotic person is one who has lost the 
balance of his faculties, or who may be 
deficient in one or more powers that we 
regard as an integral part of the human 
constitution. Evidently the Christian can 
not be idiotic or insane, because nearly all 
of the human race have believed the car- 
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dinal doctrines of his religion. It is a 
part of the human constitution to be- 
lieve in God and a future state, and in 
many other truths of the Christian relig- 
ion, and, as such, it has as much claim 
to our regard as the intellect. Skepti- 
cism with regard to God’s existence may 
arise in some minds because deficient in 
the element of spiritual apprehension of 
God ; and as this element is necessary to 
a full and complete character, it would 
seem that such minds are defective. It 
is high time that men should be met face 
to face with their own constitution. It 
is productive of the most astounding 
evils to have people constantly mistaking 
their own idiosyncrasies and defects for 
superior intelligence. If men will adore 
their own defects it can not be helped ; 
but it is surely time that we, who are in- 
terested in the highest development of 
our race, should show those deluded ones 
that what may be admired as intellectual 
oftentimes the result of 
serious defects in their own organization. 
It is time that we tell those who do not 
believe in a personal God and a future 
state that this condition, instead of being 
a reason for boasting, ought to be deeply 
regretted. Jesus was wont to call such 
men blind, and leaders of the blind, and 
so they are. They lack spiritual recep- 
tivity, and their aim should be to de- 
velop their spiritual nature. 

lam not pressing a principle here in 
behalf of theology which is antagonistic 
to everything else. It is a principle rec- 
ognized practically everywhere. No su- 
perintendent of a railroad would be so 
stupid as to employ a color-blind person 
asa signal-tender. How then do you ex- 
pect that a person who is partly God- 
blind can give sound theories about the 
person of God? You recognize this truth 
in poetry, in philosophy, in science, and 
in fact in everything; why then do you 
refuse to recognize the same principle in 
theology ? 


acuteness is 


throughout this sermon to impress upon 


you the necessity of developing every | 


part of your constitution, because there 
can be no symmetrical thinking unless 
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It has been my endeavor | 


| there is harmony between the elementary 
| powers of your nature. The true end and 


| aim of all Christian efforts to advance 
| mankind is to bring about this harmony 
| and right relation with God. Let us then 
| study man as he is, not man as forming a 
member of a particular circle, but man as 
he appears all the world over. Let us 
learn not to sneer at or despise those who 
differ from us, but let us rather seek to 
understand their peculiarities. We ought 
to rejoice when we find those who differ 
from us, for their characteristics may be 
just those we need to cultivate ; and if we 
study them we shall be aided in develop- 
ing our weak points. Let us not regard 
any part of man’s nature as the only part 
fit to be preached to continually. The 
only effective, the only real preaching 
which can last in every church among all 
classes of people, and in all ages, is that 
which appeals directly to the human con- 
stitution. Deem nothing too insignifi- 
cant which is an integral part of man’s 
make-up. Strive to enlist every senti- 
ment, every emotion, as well as the intel- 
lectual faculties, in the interest of God. 
A wise and beneficent Creator has so 
constituted us that we can not and will 
not fall into mathematical lines of 
thought, that we will not toe the mark 
laid down by men of partial development. 
The human constitution pants above all 
things for freedom, and freedom it will 
have even at the expense of what some 
theologians call religion. Progress is the 
goal of every human being, and every in- 
nate power in man’s constitution will 
have something to do in that progress. 
Do not neglect to enlist all, then, for all 
are legitimate, when rightly employed, 
in the sight of God. 

There is no reason why beauty, sub- 
limity, imagination, love of God, love of 
man, intellectual conceptions, and even 





grim logic should not unite together in 


one grand swell of worship to God. The 
coming man will be different from his 
fathers. He will be a broader prodyct. 
He will be more able to grasp all his con- 
stitutional endowments. As time 
on men of special talent will have less 


rolls 
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and less influence. They will be rever- | 
enced in their own domain, but men will | 
be cautious how much credence thcy give | 
to what they say upon matters outside of | 
that domain. Men of full and perfect | 
characters will be the recognized leaders. 
If we wish to study human character in 
its entirety, in its harmonious develop- 
ment, let us look upon Jesus of Nazareth. 
In him there was no spot or biemish. 
No narrow theological views led the tenor 
of his life. In him intellect, sentiment, 
feeling, and spirituality were so marvel- 
lously blended that we can not find a 
single syllable spoken by him, or a single 
act of his most eventful life which we 
can criticise. He stands out as the only 
figure in history, a typical man, perfect, 
complete, symmetrical in every lineament 
of character, in every trait of his man- 
hood. “If I be lifted up I will draw all 
men unto me” are his own words, spoken 
before his death, and referring to his 
mysterious sacrifice. Yet how true are 
these words, even in connection with 
man’s constitution. He has every power 
in his being capable of attracting men. 
He will draw all men unto him, because 
he contains the nature of all men in him- 
self. 

Look upon Christ and we shall find in 
him a sulficient answer to those who 
would deprive us of our way of wor- 
shipping God. Do we iove man? look 
upon Him and we shall see that feeling 
manifested with an intensity never expe- 
rienced by any human being, however 
erfect. Do we venerate God and sacred 
things, do we pity, do we weep, do we 
reason, do we feel the fires of oratory, do 
we make our God more real by the divine 
conceptions of the imagination? so did 
Christ. He appealed to every innate 
power in man’s constitution. He was 
like us in all respects, different only in 
one, and that one he came to remove, the 
cause of all our weakness, the odious, the 





repulsive destroyer of the harmony of 
ovr constitution, sin. By the study of 
Christ's constitution we shall learn our 
own imperfections, and by following in 
the footsteps of his most holy life we 


shall slowly but surely attain unto perfect 
manhood. And,as we advance, in devel- 
opment, especially spiritual improvement, 
we shall abhor, more and more, narrow- 
ness and incompleteness, and long for 
perfection, for symmetry, and in that 
very longing will throw off the bondage 
of all masters who are but specialists and 
embrace him as our only Master in whom 
alone there is perfection. Then if some 
God-blind man cries out there is no God, 
we shall look upon the cross of Calvary, 
and when we see Him who came to man- 
ifest that God to us, we will fondly cling 
there and heed not the vain babblings of 
the skeptic. If a Tyndal comes to us and 
wishes to subject that power in our con- 
stitution which makes us fall on our knees 
to worship God, by what he calls a prayer- 
gauge, we will look upon those lips which 
said, “Our Father, who art in Heaven,” 
and tell Tyndal there is the best prayer- 
gauge in the world. So when a John 
Stuart Mill steps up to us, and in the 
name of partial science tells us that we 
are nothing but a bundle of sensations 


and permanent possibilities of sensations, 


we will kindly direct John Stuart Mill to 
Calvary, and pointing to that Saviour 
quietly reply, that there was more than a 
bundle of sensations inthat Man. Whose 
authority shall we follow — you, Jolin 
Stuart Mill, a specialist in philosophy, or 
Christ, the universal Magnet? Ah! there 
can be but one answer to every one of 
these men; it is an answer I have put to 
them upon many occasions, and they 
could never evade its force. They are 
bound to acknowledge that Christ was 
the only perfect man. Then if that is so, 
he is the only authority, the only master 
of the human mind, the only king to 
obey. 

But this is not all; Jesus is rot only 
the master-exponent of the human con- 
stitution, but, by a wonderful power in- 
herent in himself, and in the Father, he is 
able to so work upon the constitution of 
all men through the instrumentality of 
the Spirit that those of us who are imper- 
fect may increase in stature until we 
come to perfect manhood. There is then 





COMMEND 


the joyful hope that this mental combat 
may cease, that the weary strife will some 
day be over. As we advance day by day 
under spiritual guidance, day by day we 
take in larger views of man’s character, 
day by day we have clearer conceptions 
of divine truth, and day by day we gain 
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increased strength, so that our moral and 
spiritual nature will triumph over our 
animal nature, and the end will be acom- 
plete triumph. It is possible that the 
last of our race upon this earth may 
attain unto the fulness of the stature of 
the perfect Christ. THOMAS A. HYDE. 


IT IS WELL. 


Yes; it is well! The evening shadows lengthen ; 
Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished sight ; 
And though the tender ties we try to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening-time ’tis light. 


’Tis well! The way was often dull and weary ; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 


’Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear; 

That not again beside Death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner 
anguish, 

Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and gone ; 

No more need we in doubt or fear to languish ; 

So far the day is past, the journey done ! 


! 
| 


As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port, beneath a calmer sky, 


| So we, still bearing on our brows the token 





| Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 


A sweeter air comes from the shore immortal, 
Inviting homeward at the day’s decline ; 

Almost we see where from the open portal 

Fair forms stand beck’ning with their smiles divine. 


’Tis well! The earth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthrall ; 

We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 

Soft tones of music, like an angel's call, 


’Tis well, O friends ! 
ing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track, 
—Chambers’ Fournal. 


We would not turn—retrac- 


- -->- 


COMMEND WELL-DOING. 

MONG the moral forces which act on 
men’s inner lives as steam and heat 

and electricity do upon matter, there is 
one great agent which we think might 
produce tenfold the effects that are gen- 


erally obtained from it. That agent is 
Praise. If there is one old saw which we 
heartily repudiate and detest it is that 
which runs— 


‘* Praise to the face is open disgrace !” 


We never heard any such solemn say- 
ing about d/ame to the face! And a great 
many people act as though criticism and 
fault-finding were very proper and health- 
ful appliances for human nature, while 
praise was only a sweet poison. 

The idea that praise, when deserved, is 
injurious, supposes the one praised to be 





dent natures it is almost a vital neces- 
sity. 

Many a minister sends his hearers 
home delighted and strengthened by his 
sermon, and then suffers from self-dis- 
trust and anxiety lest he has failed. A 
few, words of appreciation would inspirit 
him wonderfully, but no one gives them, 
because no one imagines that he can be 
ignorant of what all others know so well. 
At the other end of the scale is the 
drudge, the household servant for ex- 
ample, whose work is humble and out 
of sight. A man eats his nicely-cooked 
dinner at home, and forgets that human 
effort and human feeling have anything 
to do with preparing it. Perhaps a good- 
natured word to his servant would give 


| her a pleasant sense of success, that would 


either the victim of conceit, or a fool. make her day seem bright instead of 


To persons of ordinary modesty and com- | dull. 


As for men who do not praise 


mon-sense, just praise is at once a cor- | their wives, they are beyond preaching 


dial and a tonic. 


To sensitive and diffi- | to, they are “ worse than infidels.” 
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ARLES AND ITS 


RLES is a town of France, situated 

on the left bank of the principal 
branch of the lower Rhone, at the point 
where the river divides to form the island 
of Camargue. It is in Provence, depart- 
ment of Bouches du Rhéne, forty-six miles 
N.N.W. from Marseilles. It was original- 
ly called Ar/azt, which means “near the 
water.” This orthography indicates the 
Celtic foundation of the place. But when 
Gaul, now France, was conquered by Ro- 
man legions under Julius Caesar, and the 
country occupied for a long time after- 
ward by the Romans, they latinized the 





ANCIENT RUINS. 


ago, sometimes even less ; for Arles is not 
yet done growing, its population having in 
the six years from 1866 to 1872 increased 
from 26,387 to 39,117. Its population at 
the present time may be set down in 
round numbers at 50,000 souls. It was 
formerly an unhealthy place, subject to 
malaria, owing to its low situation and 
the marshes in its vicinity; but the latter 
have been for the most part drained, 
which has added greatly to its salubrity. 

Arles was a place of importance at the 
time of Czesar’s invasion, and became 
a prosperous Roman colony, and the 





Tue AmpuitTHeatRe, Exrertor, with Arrroacn. 


name, writing it Ave/ate. Then, when the 
Franks came, entered in and took posses- 


sion, the orthography was again changed, | 


to make it accord the better with their 
vernacular; they modernized it into Arles, 


and so it has remained. Thus we see the | 
name has passed through three several | 


stages of development, and from the 


small portion of the town’s history al-| 


ready given, it may be presumed that it 
is a very ancient place; and it is one of 
the oldest towns in France. But although 
old, it is not to be considered as one of 
those finished towns so often met with on 
the continent of Europe, the population 
of which is no greater now than fifty years 


seat of a prefect. Many indications of 
Roman occupancy still exist in the ruins 
of public buildings and works character- 


istic of that people. Among the most no- 


table are the Roman Forum and the am- 
phitheatre, modelled after the Colosseum 
at Rome. The latter was the largest 
amphitheatre built by the Romans in 
Gaul, measuring 459 by 341 feet, with a 
seating capacity of from 20,000 to 30,000 
spectators. It is still perfect all around 
up to a certain height. There are also 
the ruins of two temples, one of which in 
medieval style, with a splendid portal 
arch, might be called a cathedral; of an 
aqueduct; of a cemetery called the Ely- 
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sian Fields; and of a triumphal arch. | are made in the country round about 
We must not forget to mention also the | and brought here to find a market. 

ruins of the palace of Constantine the There are many things in Arles to at 
Great. An obelisk, consisting of a single 

block of granite about fifty feet long, was, 

in 1389, dug out of the mud of the Rhone, 

and now stands in one of the public thor- 

oughfares. A statue of Venus was found 

here in 1651, which is said to rival the fa- 

mous Venus de Medici in the National 

Museum in Paris. Numerous fragments 

of columns of marble and granite are still 

to be seen in various quarters of the city. 

Besides these ancient works of the Ro- 
mans now mostly in ruins, Arles possesses 
many buildings of more modern construc- 
tion which would be likely to attract the 
notice of the traveller. Among those 
most worthy of mention are the Cathe- 
dral of St. Trophimus, with its cloisters 
and beautiful doorway in the Byzantine 
style of architecture; the Town Hall, 
designed by Mansard, and the Roland 
Tower. There are here also a thea- 
tre, a college, a school of naviga- 
tion, a library, and a museum of 
antiquities in natural history 
which is described as more 
than usually fine, in fact 
superb. 

In the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian 
era, several synods of the 
Church were held here, viz. : 
in 314, 354, 452, and 475. 
Arles was at a subsequent 
period the residence for a 
time of the Gothic King 
Eurch; and in 879 it became 
the metropolis of the king- 
dom of Arelate. At the 
present time numerous 
manufactures give employ- 
ment to an industrious pop- 
ulation, and this again fur- 
nishes a market for the pro- 
ductions of the surrounding 
country. There are man- 
ufactures of silk, stimulants, 
hats, glass bottles, etc., and 
the encyclopedias say the sausages made | tract the tourist, and we snould advise 
by the provision dealers are justly es- | the traveller on the Continent to spend a 
teemed ; thoigh we rather think these | few days here; especially as it is now so 
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easy of access by railway from Marseilles, 
Avignon, Nimes, Montpellier, etc. There 
are two good hotels, the Hotel de Ville 


self comfortable here without doubt. 
Besides the objects of interest already 
mentioned, the scenery in the environs 


Ruins oF THE Roman THEATRE. 


and the Hotel du Forum. The latter is 
situated in a small square, the Place du 
Forum, so called from its contiguity to 
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REMAINS OF THE ForUM. 


the ruins of the old Roman Forum. 
The tourist will be able to make him- | 


.the country for the purpose. 


is romantic and beautiful, and there are 
many fine drives in the neighborhood. 
There is a pleasant promenade along 
the banks of the river, with the Roman 
Cemetery to the right, with its quaint 
chapel and its stone coffins. Then there 
are boulevards for driving, and a drive 
especially interesting is that to the ruined 
abbey of Mount Majour, at one time the 
home of St. Trophimus; that is, before 
he became bishop of Arles. And there 
are other points of interest to which ex- 
cursions may be made. Although Arles 
and its people are usually represented as 
being more Italian than French, we have 
there something characteristic of old 
Spain, viz.: the sport of bull-fights, much 
modified to be sure, toned down; as the 
spectacle consists in some peasants play- 
ing with a bull or two brought in from 
No spears 
or other murderous instruments are used, 
hence the bull is never killed, seldom 
wounded, and sometimes not hurt at all. 
This serves to entertain and amuse the 
people on Sunday afternoon, who assem- 
ble in holiday costume for the purpose in 
the old Roman amphitheatre. 

While describing the different objects 
of interest in this old French town, noth- 
ing has been yet said of the citizens 
themselves ; and they, as a study, are not 
wanting in interest. And is not human 
nature in any of its forms more interest- 
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ing than the study of inanimate objects? 
French as they may be in name, and 
French as they are in many of their char- 
acteristics, notably their politeness, they 
still bear unmistakable evidence of an 


admixture of the blood of their ancestors | 


with that of their Roman conquerors. 
They bear themselves with the dignity 
of the old Romar masters of the world, 
a dignity which will not allow them to be 
hurried. Especially is this seen in the 


women, the matrons usually displaying a 
dignity of manner that any high-born 
dame might envy. The magnificent com- 
| plexions too of the young women and 
| girls add to a beauty in other respects 
which is proverbial. And their beauty is 
enhanced by the full holiday costume of 
old times, which many still wear. The 
| elder women wear a peculiar head-dress 
| and full folded kerchief over black or 
| brown bodices. }. & &. 


-- 


GIRL-IDLENESS. 


VV UCH has been said and written 

about idleness. The copy-books 
of our childhood were full of warnings of 
the dangers of idleness. We were told 
that idleness was the father of crime and 


a 


the mother of mischief. Such statements | 
could not but seem to our minds greatly | 


exaggerated, for our conception of evil 
was something active and positive. 
might be wrong not to work, or profitably 
occupy one’s time, but it could not be 
wicked. How could an idle man be 


criminal when he absolutely did nothing 


good or bad? Such was the logic of 
youth. Now we know that a man sloth- 


ful in business is not necessarily passive | 


in other ways. The man who is too lazy 


to work is not too lazy to be actively | 


wicked. The idle woman is generally a 
gossip and a mischief-maker. The time 
which ought to be usefully employed 
must be taken up with something, and so 
the reputations of neighbors and ac- 
quaintances are torn to shreds in many 
instances, and the conscientious and use- 
ful members of the same household are 
continually aggravated by the idleness 
which affords leisure for such disagree- 
able and contemptible employment—that 
is, if they are not themselves sooner or 
later demoralized by it. An idle person 
can not bear to see others employed. A 
woman who has no home duties, or who 
does not attend to such duties, is a pest 
in any neighborhood. It may take hera 
long time to make her breakfast toilet, 
but her outside garments go on like magic 


It | 


{when she has once decided to make a 
| morning or afternoon call. She will not 
| work, and she will not let her neighbors 
| work. Her acquaintances are kept in a 
| State of chronic discomfort in the expec- 
tation of a visit, and a door-bell in her 
vicinity can not ring without striking ter- 
| ror to the heart of the lady of the house: 
A call from this idle person means simply 
| loss of time without the slightest com- 
pensation. The work in the kitchen or 
the nursery must be abandoned, and this 
means,with practical, conscientious house- 
keepers, not only a giving up of the work 
for this time, but for some time to come. 
The work planned for that day, and 
omitted for that day, means overwork at 
another time, confusion and anxiety. 

The plan of selecting one day, or a 
part of a day, each week for a general re- 
ception occasion, doubtless had its origin 
with some bored housekeeper who could 
not bear to have her valuable time con- 
stantly broken in upon and _ frittered 
away. There is nothing in the world 
more aggravating, more nerve-rasping, 
than to be compelled to entertain an idle 
person with a duty in the kitchen or the 
next room incessantly clamoring to be 
attended to. It occasionally arouses all 
the antagonism and latent ugliness in 
one’s nature. Hands and brain are all 
ready for the work which has been laid 
out for this time. ‘ When will she go?” 
the spirit keeps asking. “If she will only 
go now I can rush through with the work, 
and the morning will not be a lost one.” 
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But she does not go. In fact, it is a rare 
thing for this particular kind of caller to 
take her leave until the utmost limit of 
time is reached, as well as the utmost 
limit of her hostess’ patience. So, sensible 
ladies protect themselves by feeling at 
liberty :o report themselves engaged, with 
the exception of the time set apart for 
the reception of guests. 

One of the greatest difficulties that 
mothers have to contend with in the edu- 
cation of their girls is the idle Miss, who, 
having unlimited time at her disposal, 
drops in at study hours, at practising 
time, in the moments devoted to culinary 
and housekeeping employment; in fact, 
at any and all times which she takes a 
notion to select. It is a fact that two 
idle girls can more or less demoralize a 
whole set. There are only so many 
hours in each twenty-four that can be 
safely utilized, and so the careful mother, 
anxious to prepare her daughter for the 
responsibilities which, if she lives, she 
will be called upon to take up, fits the 
special occupation or lesson to the spe- 
cial hour. Everything is going on not 
only smoothly but enthusiastically when 
the door-bell rings, and one of the idle 
girls appears. That precious hour is 
broken in upon, every moment hopelessly 
wasted, for no one ever learns anything 
that is good to learn, from an idle girl. 
Having no occupation in life but to visit, 
or be visited, it is inevitable that she 
should be impressed and influenced in 
such a manner as to make her a danger- 
ous companion. It may be that the idle 
girl is a relative, or so connected socially 
as to make it impossible to refuse to 
admit her, or there may be various other 
reasons for bearing with her; such as a 
natural reluctance to inflict pain, or lacl 
of moral courage to protect one’s time. 
And so it comes to pass that girls who 
would be industrious if they were let 
alone, are constantly interrupted by this 
at present very common pest. This is 
not the worst of it. The unlimited lei- 
sure at the disposal of these young ladies 
is frequently the cause of much discon- 
tent. “So-and-so is not obliged to take 





care of her room.” “So-and-so does not 
have to study after school.” “So-and-so 
is not compelled to make bread and pies, 
and jelly, and darn stockings.” “She 
can go out every evening if she pleases, 
while I have to be poked up at home all 
the time.” “So-and-so’s mother lets so- 
and-so go to the theatre, and she never 
has to do anything about her clothes ex- 
cept to select what pleases her.” “0, 
mamma, I wish you were like so-and-so’s 
mother.” 

This is the most discouraging feature 
of the whole unhappy business. It is bad 
enough to have precious time wasted 
through the instrumentality of an idle, 
empty-headed, undisciplined girl, but it is 
much worse to find that the daughter, 
who was once happy and pliable to the 
will and instruction of a loving, conscien- 
tious mother, is no longer contented, but 
is constantly comparing her lot with that 
of one whom the mother knows to be not 
only without promise of future usefulness, 
but in some cases absolutely unprincipled. 
Much precious freight has been dashed 
against this rock, and the trouble that 
has been caused by the influence of the 
idle girl in families can not be exaggera- 
ted. There seems no remedy for this evil 
save by the persistent refusal of mothers 
to allow their daughters to be interrupted 
in their studies, or domestic duties. The 
difficulties are almost insuperable, and 
after a certain age entirely so. It is only 
those parents who decide early and hold 
to their decisions through entreaty, tears, 
and temporary discontent, who can ex- 
pect to keep their girls free from the per- 
nicious influence of idle companions. 

ELEANOR KIRK. 

IT is stated that no woman whose name 
has appeared in a divorce court is allowed 
to be present in the drawing-rooms of 
Queen Victoria. It would be much more 
to the purpose if the Queen were to re- 
fuse to receive the men who have given 
occasion for such actions for divorce. But 
this would greatly enlarge the limits of 
the prohibition and exclude some who 
are high in position and favor. 








CAPT. MARY M. MILLER. 








CAPT. MARY M. MILLER OF THE STEAMER “SALINE.” 


= author of “ The Employments of | permission to navigate on the Red, Oua- 
Women ” enumerates several hun- | chita, and other Western rivers, besides 

dred pursuits or branches of industry | the “father of waters.” 

from which a woman may choose, and| The portrait offers to our inspection a 

feel that in winning her bread by hand or | lady of pleasing appearance. She is of a 

brain labor she is not going beyond her | strong, enduring constitution, possessed 


“sphere.” We think that among these | of courage and emphasis, yet far from 








employments that of steamboat captain | being rude or coarse in physical or 
is not mentioned, and yet it has been de- | mental composition. The reader to 
cided by high authority, even by the | whom the mere fact of her appointment 
Board of United States Inspectors of | toa place calling for exceptional energy, 
Steam Vessels at New Orleans, that a | nerve, and discretion, had been announc- 
woman may be competent to take the | ed would probably infer that she was 
command of a steamer, since Mrs. Mary | some large, muscular, ungainly woman 
M. Miller has received a license to sail | from the back-country, whose unwomanly 
the Mississippi steamboat Sa/éne, with | nature longed for the rough experience 
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of the boatman because it was out of keep- 
ing with the retired and gentle habits 
of the average woman. But Captain 
Mary Miller, when seen in a private par- 
lor in company with other ladies, her 
quiet, unassuming manners would not be 
found out of harmony with them. She is 
young, married, with four children—and 
enough of the wife and mother in her 
nature to appreciate the duties of such a 
relation. This is what she says of herself: 
“I come of asteamboat family; my father 
was a steamboat man, and after I married 
Captain Miller—that was seventeen years 
ago—lI, of course, spent much of my time 
on the river. We have a beautiful home 
in Louisville, and my little ones are all 
there now; but for the past four years I 
have been living mainly on a boat. My 


husband used to do nothing but pilot, 
and I spent much of my time in the pilot- 
| house, and learned how to manage a boat 
| and how to navigate certain rivers in 
spite of myself. There is no reason why 
| a woman should not know or learn how 
to manage a boat as well as a sewing- 
machine.” 

When Mrs. Miller applied for a liccnse 
the inspectors were at a loss what to do 
in the case, and appealed to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who gallantly replied 
that if she were able to demonstrate her 
competence for the position the license 
could be granted. She at once offered 
herself for examination, and proved her- 
self a skilful navigator before the eyes of 
the inspectors, who thereupon granted 
the license. D. 








THE MORMONS. 


[We are so much accustomed to reading 
other things of this “ peculiar” people 
that the following picture is a very agree- 
able contrast. Albeit, the writer does 
not seem to be prejudiced on their side, 
but a candid witness.—EbD. P. J.] : 

F any one desires to learn something 

about anything, he must lay aside in 
a great measure his prejudice and pre- 
conceived notions, and examine the sub- 
ject upon its merits. In this spirit I wish 
to handle this much-vexed subject—giv- 
ing credit to whom it is due, remember- 
ing that a tree is known by its fruit 
whether it be good, bad, or indifferent. 

The writer has lived, travelled, and 


| plates in reformed Egyptian characters; 
| that it was revealed to Joseph Smith by 
an angel, and that he translated it by the 
| power of God with the Urim and Thum- 
mim. The book is about the size of and 
| very much like the Old and New Testa- 
| ments, with the exception that it does 
| not teach polygamy. But the Mormons’ 
| proper name is Latter-day Saints—I say 
| proper name, because I think every or- 
| ganization has the right to say what its 
| name shall be, and this is what they call 
| themselves. 

The Latter-day Saints inhabit the val- 
| leys of the Wasatch range of the Rocky 


lectured among this peculiar people; has | Mountains, and they are making new sct- 
studied their habits, religion, and cus- | tlements in Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
toms; and therefore considers himself | Arizona, and Nevada. They believe in 
better qualified to discuss this matter | having large families, and as a natural 
than the tourist who stops in Salt Lake a | consequence they are multiplying very 
few hours ex route for San Francisco. | fast. As a people they are very hard 

The “ Mormons” are so called because | workers. Their principal vocations are 
they believe in a book called the Book of | farming and stock-raising. To convince 
Mormon, which they claim is a history | one of their industry, he only needs to 
of a race of people who anciently in- | ride over their railroads and behold their 
habited this land of America, of whom | comfortable houses, well-filled barns, fat- 
the Indians are a remnant. They say | tened stock, copious orchards, beautiful 
that this book was engraved upon gold | farms, great canals for irrigation, etc. 
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When they came here this country was a 


barren desert, with frost every month in 
the year (James Bridger, a mountaineer, 
offered Brigham Young a thousand dol- 
lars for the first ear of corn he could 
raise, so confident was he that nothing 
could be produced there); but now Utah 
is a “land flowing with milk and honey,” 
abounding with delicious fruits and 
golden grain. Truly the desert has been 
made to blossom as the rose. Wherever 
they have gone they have converted the 
howling wilderness into a fruitful field, 
and no true man can look upon their 
prosperity and accuse them of indolence. 

As to their religion, they believe it to 
be a direct revelation from heaven. They 
reverence the Bible and Book of Mor- 
mon as two divine records of equal im- 
portance. Their church is organized 
with the same officers and doctrines as 
the ancient apostolic church. They be- 
lieve in building temples; have two fin- 
ished and two more in course of erection. 
The most of them are firm believers in 
their religion. Prof. Fowler, who has 


lectured in their cities, gives them the 
credit of being “the most pious, godly, 
devout, faithful, and religious people he 
ever saw.” 


As regards temperance, they have a 
revelation given in 1833, in which they 
are told that tobacco and strong and hot 
drinks are not good for man, and that 
flesh should be used sparingly and only 
in times of winter, cold, or famine. The 
promise to those who live according to 
this revelation is that they shall be blessed 
with health, strength, endurance, long 
life, wisdom, and great treasures of knowl- 
edge. This revelation is called the “ word 
of wisdom,” and is extensively taught in 
public and private. There is scarcely a 
man in authority in the Mormon church 


to-day who does not keep this “word of | 


wisdom,” and the great majority of the 
members practice it as nearly as possible. 


They teach that marriage is a divine | 


institution ; that its object is propaga- 
tion; and that the fountains of life should 
never be tampered with except for the 
purpose of creating a new being. 


or plurality of wives, is that it was re- 
| vealed to them from God, July 12, 1843. 
They hold that every good woman has 
| the right to bear children; that if two or 
more worthy women agree to have a 
worthy man for their husband and the 
father of their children, and he is agreed, 
| that it is all right. They claim that it is 
better for a woman to marry a good man 
and raise a family by him, even if he has 
another wife, than it is for her to become 
a fast woman or even marry a drunkard, 
gambler, thief, or other bad character 
and thereby produce a family that would 
be a detriment to society. 

Respecting their morality it may be 
said that they are truly virtuous. They 
have never established or patronized a 
house of ill-repute. Such a thing was 
unknown among them before outside in- 
fluences came in. It is estimated that 
ninety-five per cent. of their youth are 
chaste. My experience among them as a 
lecturer confirms this statement, yet it 
may be a little overdrawn. They teach 
that the breaking of the seventh com- 
mandment stands next to murder in the 
catalogue of crime, and that murder is a 
sin for which there is no forgiveness. Of 
course they practice polygamy, and if 
having more than one wife, raising chil- 
dren by them, supporting their numerous 
families and educating their offspring, 
can be called immoral, then the Latter- 
day Saints can be charged with immo- 
rality. 

The accusation that the Mormons are 
enemies of the Government is false. It 
is only a cry raised against them by a few 
political demagogues to wrest from them 
the rights of self-government. The only 
thing that can be said against them is 
that they regard the law against polyg- 
amy unconstitutional. 
| As far as education is concerned, they 
| have their private, district, and high- 
schools, academies and universities, be- 
| sides other associations and societies of 
| learning. The last census shows that 

Utah has less illiteracy than a number of 
the States and Territories, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that many of the Mormons who are trying to do right. If their re- 
are converts from the working classes of | ligion is false they have been deceived, 
other nations who did not have the privi- | and the way to undeceive them is to 
lege of being educated. The study of the | teach them the truth. The only way to 
arts and sciences, including phrenology, | make them better men and women is to 
physiology, etc., is taking strong root in | teach them better principles. If they are 
Utah, and minds of genius may not be | let alone, as Beecher wisely suggests, this 
expected in vain from her ranks. | will be done. Turning loose upon them 

Taking them all in all, the Latter-day the dogs of war, to destroy their homes 
Saints are no worse than other people. | and break up their families, will only have 
Their history has been so vilified and | a tendency to turn them from intellectual 





traduced by their many enemies, that the 
picture looks horrible from a distance. 
An acquaintance with them teaches us 
that they are a society of human beings 


| progress, strengthen them in their faith, 
| and enlarge their church with new con- 
| verts. 


} C. H. BLISS. 


LOVE NEVER LOST. 


I PLANTED a flower to bloom 
In my beautiful garden of Hope ; 
And it bloomed, oh, so bright ! 
And by day and by night 
It filled all the air with perfume. 


And over it ever I hung, 
And its fragrance with rapture inhaled ; 
But the hue that deceives 
Imbued its fair leaves, 
And in pain to its petals I clung. 


*Twas a fragile and perishing thing, 
And the pitiless frost of the real 
On its bosom, so white, 

Left its withering blight, 
And each of its beauties took wing. 


But though in the spot where it bloomed 
Nought remaineth save leaves that are sere 
And a stem that is dead, 
Whence the beauty hath fled, 
And beneath are its blossoms entombed. 


Yet the sigh that I breathe o’er its bed 
Partakes of its own scented breath ; 
And its life so divine 
Is inwrought now with mine, 
A fragrant, invisible thread. 


Love never is lavished in vain, 
Though its tangible object be gone ; 
Though the treasure may fade, 
And in ashes be laid, 
Still its essence the heart doth retain. 
ALMEDA COSTELLO. 





of. 


SOUL AND MIND IN POETRY. 


NUMBER of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, published not long ago, 
contains a sensible little article on “ The 
Source of True Poetry,” which it would be 
well for many sentimental would-be poets 
to read. The article is, in the main, true, 
but on one point we must beg leave to 
disagree with the'writer. He says: 
“The highest—the only true poetry—is 


fervency and spangles the page with 
light divine.” 

Did the writer of the above ever write 
poetry in that fashion, and if so, did he 
become famous for it? If he did we will 

rae that he is right. The theory 
is certainly a very pretty one, and, if 
|true, one might well envy the happy 
favorites of heaven, who receive the rich- 


written when the mind does not labor at | est treasures of the universe without even 
all. The mind is perfectly calm and | taking the trouble to gather them. 

placid while grandest sentiments take | According to his theory we might rea- 
wing of words and flutter to the page. | sonably expect the greatest souls to be 
There is no strain, no scuffle; the poet | the greatest poets, yet such is not the 
stands ‘neath the glow of the ethereal | fact. One may have grand ideas, yet 
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they may be expressed so crudely that the 
sensitive ear is positively tortured. 

It is not uncommon for editors to say 
(at least to themselves) of rejected poems: 
“The idea is good, but the construction 
is awkward, and the metre is horrible.” 
On the other hand, the master-poet will 
take the simplest, commonest subject, and 
write upon it with such grace, elegance, 
and originality that we are fascinated— 
even refined and made better—by it. 

“Made” poetry is certainly of all 
things most detestable. No natural en- 
dowment of wit, intellect, ideality, 
or sublimity can make a man a poet. 
The inexplicable something is still lacking. 
And this something, which we call gexzus, 
is certainly higher than mind, though not 
independent of it. The inspiration comes 
to the poet in the form of a thought, sub- 
lime and vast, that seems almost beyond 
the reach of language, and the intellect 
must search and find words worthy of it. 
Or it comes like a strain of most intoxi- 





duce for other ears. It is like the mist 
on the mountains, like the clouds of the 
evening, like the star-lit arch of the mid- 
night,—wordless, yet demanding all that 
is best of language. Ten men of feeling 
and intellect may stand on an Alpine 
summit and watch the light of a new day 
brighten from peak to peak till even the 
valleys are filled with its glory. All may 
deeply feel the grand beauty of the scene, 
yet probably not one could frame his 
thoughts in words—or, if he tried, his 
hearers as well as himself would feel how 
mean and inadequate were his words 
compared with the subject. 

True poetry, then, is the result of both 
soul-power and brain-power, the soul giv- 
ing the vision or wordless thought, which 
the fine intellect receives with reverent 
gladness and clothes with words, either 
tender or graceful, or sad or majestic, as 
the thought demands, while the cultivated 
ear is careful to allow no jarring words or 
uncouth construction to destroy the per- 


cating music, which the poet must repro- | fect harmony and beauty of the whole. 


HELEN HAWTHORNE. 





THE EGOTIST. 


H E had all the bad qualities best cal- 
culated to make him a scourge to 
his family. 

He had been rich and healthy from his 
birth, and rich and healthy he remained 
all his life through. He never allowed 
himself to be led astray; he had no fail- 
ings—never made a promise that he was 
not both able and willing to keep, and 
never failed in what he undertook. His 
honesty was unimpeachable and he op- 
pressed every one—relations, friends, ac- 
quaintances—with his proud conscious- 
ness of his honesty. 

His honesty was his capital, for which 
he drew high interest. His honesty gave 
him the right to be pitiless, and to refuse 
all favors not prescribed by law. 

He never looked out for any one except 
his own exemplary self, and he was ex- 
tremely exasperated if others did not take 
all care of his own estimable personality. 

With all this he did not at all consider 





himself an egotist; on the contrary, he 
was very severe in his blame of egotism 


and egotists—naturally! The egotisms 
of others interfered with his own egotisms. 
As he was conscious of having no weak 
points himself, he neither understood nor 
excused weaknesses in others. 

He had no comprehension of what for- 
giveness meant. He had never had occa- 
sion to pardon anything in himself. How 
could he know how to forgive others ? 

This monster of virtue raised his eyes 
to the face of his God before the bar of his 
own conscience, and said with firm, clear 
voice, “Yes, I am a good, virtuous 
man.” 

Then on his death-bed will he repeat 
these words, and feel no emotion in his 
heart of stone—in his spotless, perfect 
heart. Oh! the ugliness of self-satisfied, 
rigid, cheap virtue, almost more loath- 
some than the naked ugliness of vice. 

TOURGENIEFF. 
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BLUE VIOLETS. a 
O, VIOLETS, blue violets, your bonnie blossoms | Your loveliness, my violets, has brought its gentie th 
bring . grace, m: 
A world of tender memories with each returning | And, like some true and trusted friend, has claimed rit 
spring; a cherished place. 
O’er hill and vale your azure text inscribes its record | uP 
sweet, I know that many a tropic flower can boast mote dic 
And paints bright pictures of the past in beauty at | gorgeous hue, Sac 
my feet! That some might prize their brilliant dye more than ] 
thy tender blue ; wh 
For, as I look upon your bloom, I seem to know | But dearer far the violet’s sweet and modest face nae 
once more | to me jet 
The joys of cloudless childhood, the happy days of | Than all the glowing splendors of foreign lands pli 
yore ; | could be. . fan 
To live again those gladsome hours when care was | : P 
but a name, | O violets, dear violets, when earthly cares are o'er ed, 
And never o'er my laughing brow a shade of sorrow | And my mute lips and pulseless heart shall welcome up 
came! | thee no more ; 
May some kind hand, with thoughtful love, ere Iam I 
How oft, through sunny meadows, I sought your | laid to rest, tha 
blossoms fair, | Place thee, beloved blossoms, upon my peaceful tior 
And wove them into diadems a queen might proudly | breast ; “ 
slag sd | saic 
While robins sang, and orioles, amid the budding | And plant thee o’er the grassy sod that makes my ne 
trees ; lowly tomb - 
And hummed about your clustered sweets the busy | That, when glad future springs shall come in beau- turt 
velvet bees. ty, and in bloom, \ 
Your dewy eyes may tell'to those who sometimes ban 
And through the many changes of life’s maturer linger near top 
years,— Of her who loved, in spring-times past, to seek your I 
In times of joy and gladness,—in times of bitter blossoms dear. 
tears,— M.S. D. M. rege 
unc 
whit 
BECAUSE MEN WANT THEM. a 
N an article by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, which | Mrs. Diaz does not go into the hygienic denl 
we find circulating through our ex- | bearings of the diet she deprecates, but and 
changes, that lady discusses the exactions, | deplores the wearing toil and care that won 
of the appetite upon the strength of the | the constant preparation of cake and mait 
housekeeping wife. She puts the burden | pie in a household imposes upon the mea’ 
of guilt upon the men, with a degree of | wife, who is housekeeper and cook. what 
justice to be sure, but iscandid enough to | We shall leave the question of how gett 
attribute the fault to habit rather than in- | much the wife’s eating of the pastries chea 
tention—the habit of society, we should | she makes has to do with her weari- la 
say—in the matter of eating, which is| ness and ailments to the reflection o! any 
due as much to the fondness of women | the reader, while we grant a hearing t been 
for “cake and pie” as tothe men’s liking | Mrs. Diaz on the point of the unneces- sm 
Close 


for the “fancy fixings” of the table. sary labor to which women submit to 
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please husbands and children, who are 
quite unconscious of doing any injustice. 
tD..2 J 

“What! do without cake entirely?” 
cries Mr. Livewell in alarm. By no 
means, sir! Poor human nature craves 
something sweet. The trouble lies in 
making palate king. In many families 
this is done at terrible cost on the part of 
the women. I say terrible, because hu- | 
man sacrifice, in whatever shape, is ter- 
rible.e And when a woman uses herself 
up in cooking, and, as a consequence, 
dies, or half-dies, what is that but human | 
sacritice ? 

It was a remark made by Mrs. Melendy 
which first called my attention to this sub- 
ject. I had been saying something com- 
plimentaty of her very interesting little | 
family. 

“Ah, yes! Mr. McKimber,” she answer- 
ed, “if I only knew how to bring them | 
up as they ought to be brought up!” 

I suggested that children need, more | 
than anything, a mother’s time and atten- 
tion. 

“But that’s just what they can’t have,’ 
said she: “for, to tell the truth, the three | 
meals take about all day, so I have to 
turn off the children.” 

Mrs. Melendy is the woman whose hus- 
band “always wants his piece o’ pie to 
top off with.” 

I had frequently heard that remark in | 
regard to the “three meals,”—heard it | 
unconcernedly, as relating to a subject in 
which I had no interest. But when it | 
was repeated that day by Mrs. Melendy, 
and in that connection, I was sud-} 
denly awakened to its full meaning; 
and the idea occurred to me _ that | 
woman might not have been created 
mainly for the purpose of getting three | 
meals a day. If she were, thought I, | 
what a waste! for, certainly a mere meal- 
getter might have been fashioned out of 
cheaper material. 

lama curious person for following up 
any subject to which my attention has 
been particularly directed ; and, in fol- 
lowing up this subject, I have observed 
closely what goes on daily under the | 





| actually represents. 


name of housework; and I find it to bea 
never-ending succession of steps. Why, 
such an everlasting tread-mill would 
wear out a strong man! Not only a 
tread-mill but a hand-mill, and a head- 
mill: for hands must keep time with the 
feet; and, as to the head, I have often 
heard Mrs. Fennel tell Martha she must 
keep her mind on her work. And, truly, 
the calculating and contriving demanded 
by each day’s operation require some 
mind. 

Now, I had the idea, before I was 
awakened by Mrs. Melendy’s remark, that 
woman’s work was not of much account, 
—just a simple matter of “ puttering” 
about the house. The tempting food 


| which Mrs. Fennel serves up daily stood 


for avery small part of the labor which it 
And, but for that 
remark, I might have gone on eating the 
delicacies spread before me with no more 


| sense of their cost than if they grew on 


trees and were shaken down at meal- 
time. Since my eyes have been opened, 
those delicacies taste too strong of the 
toil to be relishable; for I see that the 
rows of pies on the buttery shelves, the 


| mounds of cake, the stacks of dough- 
nuts, do not come there by any magical 


“sleight o’ hand,” but are wrought out of 


| the very life of poor Mrs. Fennel,—liter- 


ally, of her very life. This is not an over- 
statement, since it is plain to be seen 
that each day’s labor makes demands 
which her strength is unable to meet. I 
have observed the languid way in which 
she drags herself about the house, now 
and then dropping upon a chair; have 
noted, at times,—at “hurried” times,— 
the worn, weary, “all gone” expression of 


| her face; and have heard her take, oh! 


very often, those “long breaths,” which 
are sure signs of wearing-out. 

Yes, the poor woman is killing herself 
with overwork. And when she rests, at 
last, beneath the turf, people will speak 
of the mysterious Providence which re- 
moved a wife and mother in the midst of 
her usefulness. 

It is about time, one would think, to 
put a stop to this woman-killing. A 
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harsh phrase? It is not more harsh than 
the truth; for, if lightening labor will 
prolong life, insisting upon unnecessary 
labor is not far removed from that crime. 
And this unnecessary labor is insisted 
upon in one way or another. 

For instance, I have Mrs. Fennel’s own 
word for it, that pies are “the heft of the 
cooking ”; have heard her speak of rolling 
out pastry until she was “ ready to drop,” 
of beating cake until her arms “hadn't 
one mite of strength left inthem.” Yet, 
to any suggestion that these and other 
superfluities be omitted, the answer has 
invariably been, that “the men-folks 
wouldn't be satisfied without them.” 

Mr. Fennel is a very good man; and 
the boys—young men of eighteen and 
twenty—are very good boys. If the di- 
rect question were asked Mr. Fennel 
which he most values, his wife’s life, or 
the nice things she prepares for the 
table, he would answer with horror, if he 
answered at all, the former. In reality, 
however, he answers the latter. It is the 
same with the boys. The men-folks can’t 
eat cold bread; therefore biscuits are 
rolled out, cut out, and baked, both 
morning and night: the men-folks make 
dependence on their cake; the men-folks 
must have their “ piece 0’ pie to top off 
with"; the men-folks like to have a pot 
of doughnuts to go to. 

Now, all these things may gratify the 
palate; but the point is, are they worth 
the price that is paid forthem? I con- 
fess that it fairly makes me shudder, 
sometimes, to see those strong men sit 
down at table, and, with appetites ‘sharp- 
ened by out-of-door exercise, sweep off 
so unthinkingly and unthankfully the re- 
sults of Mrs. Fennel's long and weary 
toil. Do they not taste something in 


those delicacies? Detect a flavoring that 
was never set down in any grocer’s bill? 
They probably do not. Long habit has 
so accustomed them to the flavor of this 
essence of life, this compound extract of 
backache, headache, exhaustion, prostra- 
tion, palpitation, that they do not notice 
its presence. It would be well for them 
to do so, however; for it is a terribly 
expensive article. 

Oh, no! they don’t taste anything but 
what may be bought at the grocer’s or 
raised on the farm. If they did, if the 
cost of all these dainties were once made 
clear to our kind-hearted men-folks, they 
would not only be satisfied without them, 
but would beg Mrs. Fennel to stop cook- 
ing them; for neither Mr. Fennel nor the 
boys are wanting in affection for her. 
Whenever, by overwork, she becomes 
alarmingly ill, they are ready to harness 
the horse, and go seven miles for the 
doctor at any time of the day or night. 
Mr. Fennel never spends his money so 
freely as in medicine for his wife; and the 
boys seldom come home from the pasture 
without bringing her mullein, or some 
kind of herb, to dry. “So thoughtful of 
them!” the dear woman remarks with 
moistened eye, and cheeks faintly flushed. 

All women are not as feeble as Mrs. 
Fennel? This is true; yet she represents 
a large class, and one that is rapidly in- 
creasing. Mothers of families calling 
themselves well and strong are hard to 
find. They too commonly break down 
and die, or break down and live. Go into 
almost any town, any country village 
even, where pure air and other conditions 
of health abound, and mark the sharpen- 
ed, worn, pinched faces of the elderly 
women, the effects of overwork and un- 





wholesome food. 


-- 


THE SOUDAN. 


we have given a sketch of Gen. 
Gordon, it may be appropriate to 


A* 


answer the question which many readers | 


of the PHRENOLOGICAL have 
Where and what is the Soudan? 


asked, 
An ex- 


| change enables us to describe the country 
| in a condensed paragraph : 
“The name bears different meanings, 


| according as it is used by the Arabs or by 
'the Egyptians. The former apply it to 
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designate the interior of Africa generally, 
and, following them, the geographers of 
Europe have given this name to all the 
countries along the southern edge of the 
Grand Sahara, from Senegambia and 
Sierra Leone on the west, to Darfur on 
the east. Etymologically, Soudan means 
simply ‘the Blacks,’ and is a corruption 
of the Arabic name Baladus-Sudan, ‘the 
country of the Blacks.’ 
however, by the Egyptians, 





tribes, professing some form of Moham- 
medanism, and the southern half by ne- 
groes, who, though officially classed 
among Mussulmans, are really pagans, and 
are, roughly speaking, all sedentary and 
agricultural. Up to 1819 the Soudan was 
divided into a number of petty kingdoms 
and chieftaincies; but in that year Mu- 


| hammed Ali, then the Khedive, sent his 
As employed, | son Ismail to conquer the country. From 





and as referred to in the nu- 





merous telegrams lately re- ee i la 


ceived from Egypt, ‘the 


Soudan’ means not the im- > MEE 
mense tract of Africa, just Se 


described, but a tract to the 
east of it, which comprises 
the countries, except Abys- 
sinia,on both sides of the 
Nile, south of the second 
cataract, which have during 
the last sixty years been 
formed into an Egyptian 
province bearing that name. 
The dependent province or 
empire, —for be it under- 
stood, the Soudan is not 
Egypt any more than Al- 
geria is France—comprises 
much of Nubia, all Sennaar, 
all Kordofan, and all Darfur, 
and has really any length 
and any breadth that the 
Pashas can reach. 
“According to a report 
recently made to the British 
Foreign Office by Lieut.-Col. 
Stewart of the 11th Hussars, 
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its length from north to 
south, or from Assouan to 


Map or Ecyrt aNnp THE Soupan, 


the Equator, is about 1,650 miles, but | that time to the present the Egyptians 
this makes it begin at the first and not at | have gone on extending the borders of 
the second cataract of the Nile; its width, | their nominal sovereignty, but have never 
on the same authority, from Massowah, | yet managed to obtain an undisturbed 
on the Red Sea, to the western limit of | footing in any part of the vast territory 
the Darfur Province, is from 1,200 to | they claim. The seat of the provincial 
1,400 miles. It probably, therefore, does not government is at Khartoum, at the con- 
fall far short, if at all, of the dimensions | fluence of the Blue and White Nile. 
of India. It is inhabited by two totally | Khartoum can be reached from Cairo, 
distinct races—the northern half by al- | from which it is some 1,500 miles distant 
most pure Arabs, most of them nomad | by the Nile,—the railway stopping short 
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at Assiout, less than 300 miles from 
Cairo,—but the quickest route is by the 
Red Sea from Suez to Souakim, which 
may be regarded as the seaport of the 
Soudan, and thence by a caravan route 
of about 280 miles to. Berber, where the 
Nile is touched, and from that point 
southward for about the same distance 
to Khartoum. 

“Tt is difficult to determine the value 
of the Soudan country to Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Col. Stewart, it has cost more to 
govern than the revenue derived from it, 
and hence the indifference shown by the 
present Khedive. Furthermore, this year 
to the expenditure side of the account 
will have to be added the cost of the pres- 
ent military operations. Apart altogeth- 
er from the question of the expense, the 
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physical difficulties which bar the progress 
of the Egyptian forces will be understood 
from the description which Col. Stewart 
gives of the very district in which Hicks 
Pasha was engaged. ‘Of the country 
west of the White Nile,’ says the rep vrt, 
‘between the parallels of Khartoum and 
that of Kaka, about eleven degrees Jati- 
tude, the general appearance is that of a 
vast steppe, covered with low thorny trees, 
mimosas, gum-trees, and prickly grass, 
Occasionally low groups of bare hills are 
met with. The villages and patches of 
cultivated ground are few and far between. 
Water is scarce and stored in wells and 
trunks of baobab trees.’ This is a toler- 
ably unpleasant situation for an army, 
with an enemy in front devastating the 
country.” 





SHOES AND CHARACTERS. 


‘ 

A TROY, N, Y., newspaper has pub- 
4 % lished a report of an interview be- 
tween a shoemaker of that city and one 
of the newspaper attachés, who applied 
to the man of the last and waxed-end for 
repairs, and meanwhile elicited his views 
on the meaning of the way in which dif- 
ferent people wore their shoes and de- 
stroyed them by use. After passing 
through the sieve of a reporter, although 
in this case the reporter did not spare 
himself, it may be well to read between 
the lines to get at the shoemaker’s mean- 
ing, who, as a practical observer, must 
have exceptional opportunities from his 
bench to judge of balance and unbalance 
in “understandings.” He is a plain- 
spoken man, as most of his class are, and 
utters his opinions with an oracular em- 
phasis which is not lost in the reporter’s 
version. He said, in reply to the news- 
paper man’s question: 

“Yes, sir; they (worn shoes) beat palm- 
istry all hollow. Take yourself, for in- 
stance; in your shoe I see vacillation, 
irresolution, fickleness, a tendency toward 
negligence or evasion of unpleasant du- 
ties, occasional 
Show me any person’s foot-covering after 


spells of moroseness. 





| 
| 
| 


two months’ wear, or often less than that, 
and I will tell you that person’s character. 
If both heel and sole are evenly worn 
level the wearer is clear-headed, decisive 
and resolute, a good business man, a valu- 
able and trustworthy employé, or an ex- 
cellent wife and mother. If the outside 
sole is cut through, the wearer, if a man, 
is inclined to be adventurous, unreliable, 
and spasmodic in all its acts; if a woman, 
she is predisposed to boldness and way- 
ward tendencies. If the inside of the sole 
is cut through, it indicates weakness and 
vacillation in a man and modesty in 4 
woman. For instance, a certain mer- 
chant in this city whom I posted concern- 
ing this curious method of character- 
reading sends to me whenever he wants 3 


| new clerk, and he has received several of 


my customers on my recommendation. 
He says that shoeology beats phrenology 
all hollow. 

“A few months ago there came into 
my shop a stranger having a pair of shoes 
with the outsides of the sole wor 
through and the toe somewhat cut away, 
while the hull was nearly as good as new. 
I said to my wife, after he went away, 

|‘ That man’s a sneak,’ and so he was. The 
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very next day a boy came up from the 
police station to get the shoes, and said 
the wearer had been arrested on a clear 
case of sneak thieving. 

« A certain young man who has patron- 
ized me for years was keeping company 
with two girls, also customers of mine. 


| noticed that one of them wore out her 


shoes on the outside of the sole first, 
while the other stepped squarely and 
wore down both shoes alike. I’ve always 
had a liking for the young fellow, and 
knowing he was wavering between the 
two girls, | took him aside one day and 
showed him the shoes of his flames and 
told him what I have told you. The re. 
sult was that he married the square-step- 
per and is happy, while the other girl dis- 
graced herself and has gone to ruin. 

“Do I believe that character can be 
moulded by keeping the shoes properly 
soled and heeled? Well, it has its influ- 
ence. The gait of a person is as closely 


lining, etc. I would not advise a friend 
to marry a girl who squeezes a four foot 
into a number two shoe, for such a one is 
apt to prove vain, affected, and frivolous. 
“Boots are but little worn by gentle- 
men of the present day, save in a few ex- 
| ceptional cases where the occupation of 
the wearer renders it necessary for health 
| and comfort. The rage is all for button 
| and laced shoes, though this winter the 
elastic side gaiter has enjoyed a new lease 
| of life. The buckle gaiters are entirely 
| out of date, and are no longer kept in 
| stock by dealers. Cloth-top shoes are 
being slowly worked out of the trade, 
| while cloth button boots for ladies are 
| not at all worn. Welted shoes are now 
worn with improved machinery, and,” 
| with a sigh, “custom work will soon be- 
| come one of the lost arts. 
“Rubbers are very poor this year, and 
| wear out rapidly. This is due to the fact 
| that manufacturers are buying up the old 





connected with his disposition as the ex- | worn-out stock, remelting and moulding 
pression of his countenance, though not | the second time. Gum which has been 
so easily read by most persons. To con-| once fashioned into a shoe and worn in 
tinue to wear a shoe which is run over | all sorts of weather, until the grit of the 


ba lly only tends to confirm the habit in 
the person’s walk. 

“T can also tell something of a per- 
son's tendencies by the size of the shoe, 
the breadth of the sole, the condition of | 
the buttons and strings, the amount of | 
wear on the toe, the condition of the ! 


streets is ground into its very substance, 
lacks the toughness and purity of the 


| gum fresh from the tree, and easily breaks 
| under a slight strain. 


“ Your job is done, sir; sorry I couldn’t 
give you a better character, but truth is 
truth, and I never flatter.” 





ANNUI 


| N the general meaning of the word, an- 
nuities are fixed sums of money paid 
yearly for a consideration, either for a 
term of years or in perpetuity. Under 
this definition interest on notes or bonds | 
ire annuities. The different kinds of 
innuities that may exist are so numerous 
can not undertake to define them, but | 
will confine ourselves to noticing such as 
are known as life annuities. In this coun- | 
try such are often established by a testa- | 
tor in his will, who desires to provide for | 
parties of whose judgment or wisdom in | 
the management of monetary affairs he 


TIES. 


may have doubt. But more especially 
shall we call attention to such as are 
erected by the payment of moneys to an 
incorporated institution. 

We will suppose that A., having a suf- 
ficiency of this world’s goods, and know- 
ing that riches often take to themselves 
wings, desires to secure an income that 


| will be sufficient to meet his ordinary ex- 


penses in case all other resources fail. He 
at once pays into some incorporated com- 
pany authorized to sell annuities, in 
whose soundness he has confidence, such 
a sum as they require, with an agreement 
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on their part to pay to him yearly, 
during his lifetime, a certain amount. It 
will be readily seen that many factors 
enter into the calculation of annuities. 
On the one hand, there is the amount of 
interest the company can obtain for the 
money paid in, and, on the other, 
there are the age and state of health of 
the depositor. In some respects the same 
questions arise as in life insurance, and 
tables have been constructed to facilitate 
the calculations. 

We append a table from the “ Diction- 
ary of Commerce,” showing what amount 
must be paid at different ages to insure 
the payment of one hundred dollars a year 
during the life of the payer, calculated on 
the basis of interest at 5 per cent. 


Deferred annuities are such as com- 
mence a given number of years after the 
payment of the money, and continued 
during the life of the payer. These are 
purchased by those whose present income 
is more than they need, but who desire to 
prepare for possible adversity while they 
may. 

Annuities on joint lives are sometimes 
purchased by husband and wife, payable 
until the death of the last surviving. 

Annuities are less commonly purchased 
in this country than they would be had 
persons more confidence in the stability 
of the institutions selling them. Some 
of the European governments sell small 
annuities through their post-offices and 
savings banks. 

The interest on the National debt of 
England may be properly called a perpet- 
ual annuity that may be transmitted 
from one generation to another so long 
as the Government exists, for there is 
small probability that the principal will 
ever be paid. This, however, does not 
serve the purpose contemplated by an- 





nuities, as they are generally understood, 
in which it is expected that he of average 
life will receive back the amount he pays, 
with the accruing interest, less a fair 
amount as compensation for the corpora- 
tion in keeping the accounts. 

There are many classes in our country 
who could invest in a sound annuity 
company with advantage. Doubtless weall 
know people who are, for various reasons, 
unable to do much toward earning their 
own living,but who, fortunately, have suffi- 
cient property, the interest of which gives 
them a meagre support. They do not 
dare to draw on the capital, because that 
will lessen the annual interest, and they 
are really living in poverty while possess- 
ing wealth. Their capital, paid to an an- 
nuity company, would increase their 
yearly income and ensure them a con-’ 
tinuance thereof during their lives, re- 
lieving them from the care of its man- 
agement and the risk of losses by injudi- 
cious investment. 

We have spoken of the want of confi- 
dence of our people in institutions that 
are authorized to sell annuities, but we 
see no reason why it should exist toward 
them more than toward any other invest- 
ments; and our governments, both State 
and National, should take the utmost 
care to render deposits for annuities as 
nearly absolutely safe as possible. 


NoTES ON AMERICA.—It is said that, 
after a hard struggle, Lord Coleridge has 
decided of to write a book about Ameri- 
ca. In this he does not imitate the rank 
and file of his countrymen who visit 
America, and then put to service such 
small or great gifts at scribbling as they 
may possess, to write down or up the 
people and institutions of this country. 
We are reminded constantly of the say- 
ing of Byron, much more fitting now 
than in his generation: “ Every fool de- 
scribes in these bright days his wondrous 
journey to some foreign court, and spawns 
his quarto, and demands your praise.” 

’ 





EATING—ITS LAWS AND ERRORS. 




















EATING—ITS LAWS AND ERRORS. 


ERSONS who have a vigorous appe- 
tite, and aré not sufficiently inform- 

ed in regard to hygienic law, are apt to 
eat heavily, especially during the fall and 
winter, and when the spring approaches 
it is considered that they need to exercise 
self-denial by way of fasting, as fasting is 
doubtless necessary to such persons. It 
is both a means of grace and of physical 
wisdom to do so. But the person who 


eats day by day under the light of physi- 
ology, using no more food than is neces- 
sary, and taking that of the right kind, 
does not need to fast any more than he has 


to breathe less air than formerly. When 
we over-feed horses and then push them 
to extreme effort they sometimes become 
dyspeptical, and we turn them out to 
grass for three months. In other words, 
we stop surfeiting them with food, stop 
exercising them unduly, and put them on 
simple diet, and they recover. But the 
horse that is properly driven, and fed ju- 
diciously, will work from January till 
June, and from June till January without 
losing a day or a meal, ora healthy ap- 
petite for it. Forty years ago, when the 
Writer ate and drank as other people do, 
sometimes excessively and sometimes in- 
judiciously in regard to the selection of 
tood, he had trouble with sick headache, 
foul stomach, torpid liver, and all sorts of 
difficulties. But little by little getting 
into a better knowledge of the laws of 
hygiene and physiology he is able to 





carry himself year after year without a 
moment's loss of appetite, and without 
any of the derangements consequent upon 
wrong modes of diet. Hence, he doesn’t 
have to fast to atone for feasting. 

One ought to refrain from taking an 
“extra piece,” even though the appetite 
sometimes seems unsatisfied, and people 
often eat an “extra piece” with gusto 
because the appetite doesn’t become 
satisfied in feeling, even when they have 
really eaten enough. Consequently an 
hour afterward they feel dull, and the 
whole system overloaded and feverish. 
Let the eater learn to deny himself, and 
quit while he is still hungry, and in haif 
an hour he will feel that he has eaten 
enough. By doing this, and avoiding the 
wrong kinds of food, there is no necessity 
for fasting. 

SUNDAY STUFFING. 

This habit has grown to be common in 
our large cities, where men live at a dis- 
tance from their business places, and 
therefore take a light lunch every day 
during the week. When Sunday comes, 
they have leisure for breakfast, and little 
exercise during the forenoon; then 
have a royal dinner at two o'clock, and 
perhaps lazy lounging and “ lying off,” as 
it is called, during the afternoon, they 
thus eat twice as much on Sunday as they 
do other days. The appetite is just as good 
as it would be if they were engaged in 
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their ordinary occupations, but the needs 
of the system are not half so great when 
a person is 1dle as when he is actively or 
laboriously engaged in business, and the 
result is that Monday is a blue day to 
very many. It is a day of headaches 
and ill-feeling, and by Wednesday per- 
haps théy get back into their normal 
track again, and by Saturday are ready 
for another stuffing on Sunday. 

We believe that dyspepsia in city men 
originates, in nine cases out of ten, in 
the practice of over-eating, and taking 
little exercise on Sunday. 


LATE DINNERS. 


Another evil connected with society 
life is late dinners, which seem to be ne- 
cessitated by the fact that the men have 
only a moderate lunch at noon. They 
come home at five or six clock, and sit 
down to a heavy late dinner and gorge 
themselves with meat highly spiced, cof- 
fee, and perhaps wine, and then sit for an 
hour or two and smoke, and not one con- 
stitution in ten thousand can stand such 
a way of living. Many laboring men who 
work in the open air carry a dinner-pail 
with a lunch chiefly composed of baker’s 
bread and coffee, and come home at 
night hungry as bears and fiJl themselves 
with fat pork or ham, and other heavy ar- 
ticles of food, drinking two or three cups 
of strong cofiee, and then smoke a pipe 
for an hour or two. This method of liv- 
ing is very hard on the constitution. If 
they could have a more substantial din- 
ner at midday, and eat material that is 
not so difficult of digestion at night, they 
would not break down and become old 
men so early as they do. 





expose them to the gastric juice, or, have 
opportunity to come in contact with it in 
the stomach, bolting food in large lumps 
is calculated to throw upon the stomach 
a great deal of extra work, retard diges- 
tion, and overwork the digestive organs. 
In the eating of starch-bearing articles, 
such as bread material, pease, beans, pota- 
toes, etc., the mastication should be per- 
fect, not for the sake of reducing the 
material to fineness only, but so as to 
combine it with the saliva in the mouth, 
which is an agent for changing the starch 
in the digestive process. If one were to 
drink down flour or meal mingled with 
water without mixing it with the saliva it 
would remain in the stomach undigested, 
and not until it passed from the stomach 
would it meet with that agent which is in 
some respects similar to saliva, and which 
is necessary for a change of the starch in 
the digestive process. Meat is dissolved 
by the gastric juice in the stomach, and 
does not so much need the saliva. Dys- 
peptics sometimes live on roasted wheat 
or dried crackers, and are obliged to 
masticate and salivate them thoroughly 
in the mouth before they can swallow 
them ; whereas if the same material were 
taken in the form of a thin mush and 
swallowed hastily it would lie like lead 
in the stomach. On this material we do 
not use the teeth half enough. Usually 
people eat too rapidly to perfect the mas- 
ticating processes according to the laws 
of nature. The hen swallows corn whole, 
but she has no teeth; it is soaked soft in 
the crop, and when it passes to the giz- 


| zard, which is a strong, muscular sack, it 
| is ground by mixing with gravel-stones, 
| thus triturating the food as teeth would. 


all hygienic laws in reference to eating ; | 


but this is far from being true. 


RAPID EATING. 


S le I ‘dea that if | Squirrels, on the other hand, grind the 
ome people have an idea th 
peopie have an idea that if aman | Corn fine in the mouth, as they have sharp 


is outdoors he can violate with impunity | 


teeth, and therefore do not need a gizzar 
filled with gravel-stones to serve as a mill. 
Let the rapid eater remember that he is 
organized to be a man, and therefore has 


no internal gristmill. He is not organ- 


This habit is very injurious, for several | ized for a goose, to use a school-git! 


reasons. If we eat that which requires | phrase. People often deserve the name 
to be masticated, like meat and vege-| of goose by eating too rapidly and care- 
tables, so as to divide the particles and | lessly, breaking down the health. 
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THE TEETH. 

If there is anything in which people 
may deservedly take pride and pleasure 
it is a fine, even set of teeth. We are not 
one of those who believe that the teeth 
should be used up before a person sces 
his fortieth year. The teeth ought to last 
alifetime. There are several reasons why 
the teeth become easily worn out or de- 
cayed: one is, that we cook our food to 
such an extent that the teeth are scarcely 
required for the purpose of mastication. 
We do not use our teeth enough to pro- 
mote their health. If cows are put into 
the distillery stable and fed on the slops 
which come to them warm and soft, their 
teeth become diseased and drop out, 
showing that the teeth, in order to be 
healthy, must have use. 

In the human mouth it is seen that if 
the teeth of one jaw become diseased 
and are removed, the corresponding teeth 
of the other jaw are apt to become un- 
healthy because they have nothing to do. 
We have seen many Indian skulls, and it 
is a singular fact that the teeth of those 
which are old are worn clear down to 
the roots sometimes, and it is rarely the 
case that a decayed tooth can be found in 
any of them. The Indians eat parched 
corn; they have dried meat, which is cut 
up into small strips and hung under the 
roof of the tent, and becomes as hard as | 
raw-hide; this they eat raw as we eat 
dried beef, but, being as hard as sole | 
leather, they have to use their teeth con- | 
siderably to masticate it, and it gives | 
them great exercise in reducing the 
dried meat toa pulp. But they get their | 
remuneration in sound teeth, good diges- | 
tion, and long life. There is no reason | 
why, among civilized people, the teeth | 
should become so early decayed. If they | 


| 
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did not eat so much sugar, and theit 
counteracting acids as a sort of an- 
tidote, this would not be so. Sugar 
produces feverishness in the system, 


| which is detrimental to the teeth and 


causes their decay, and those who eat too 
much sugar usually eat a great deal of 
vinegar. They enjoy pickles, and what- 
ever is sour, and acid tends to destroy 
the enamel of the teeth. Some people 
rub vinegar on their teeth as a means of 
making them white and clean, and if this 
were continued any length of time it 
would ruin them. 

It has been said that the use of tobacco 
preserves the teeth. We doubt the state- 
ment, so far as the nature of the tobacco 
is concerned, but it can not be disputed 
that the man who uses his teeth in this 
way, gives them a great deal more 
exercise than those who do not use 
it; besides he gets rid of the particles of 
food which may remain between the 
teeth, such as bread, which becomes sour 
in a short time, and creates an acid which 
is very injurious. The tobacco- user, 
therefore, gets rid of the particles of 
food that by remaining would injure the 
teeth, while those who do not use it are 
apt to permit them to remain in the 
mouth. In that way only do we think 
tobacco preserves the teeth. There is 
nothing in the /odacco itself which pre- 
serves the teeth; if one were to chew 
pine sticks as they do tobacco, the mouth 
would be cleansed from the particles of 
acid just as thoroughly and the teeth 
would receive the benefit of exercise, 
thereby promoting normal circulation. 
So the tobacco-user gets the benefit of 
the exercise, though he, like other people, 
may bolt his food ; thus he gets one bene- 
fit from one of the filthiest habits which 
curse humanity. NELSON SIZER. 
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WHY WE 


T= following remarks on the ration- 
ale of coughing from the Fournal of 
Chemistry is quite appropriate to the sea- | 
son : 
Everybody coughs sometimes, and, 


COUGH. 


judging by the quantity of patent cough 
medicines sold, many people must be 
coughing all the time. Most persons 
suppose that a cough is a cough the world 
over, and that what will cure one will 
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cure another; and so they prescribe for 


themselves and their friends all sorts of 
syrups, home-made or proprietary, with 
the consoling assertion that “it can’t 
do any hurt, if it don’t do any good.” 
How do you know it can’t do any hurt? 
Do you know its ingredients, and, if so, 
have you studied their effects upon the 
system in health and in disease? Do you 
know the condition of the patient you 
are prescribing this for—his constitution, 
his habits of life, his past history ? 

Let us see what a cough is. It is a sud- 
den and forcible expulsion of the air from 
the lungs, preceded by a temporary clos- 
ure of the windpipe to give additional 
impulse to the current of air. The effect 
of these spasmodic expirations is the re- 
moval of whatever may have accumulated 
in the air-tubes, whether a foreign body 
irom without, as when a particle of food 
finds its way into the windpipe, or an ac- 
cumulation of mucus secreted in the air- 
passages themselves. 

Coughing is in part a voluntary act. 
We can cough whenever we wish to, but 
frequently we are compelled to cough 
when we don’t wish to. Nerves are di- 
vided into two classes, sensory and motor 
nerves. The former carry intelligence to 
the brain ; they report to headquarters any 
disturbance on the frontier. The motor 
nerves then carry back the commands of 
the general toact. You tickle a friend’s ear 
with a straw, and his hand automatically 
proceeds to scratch the itching member. 
A tickling sensation is produced in the 


throat by any cause whatever; the brain | 
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then sends back orders to the muscles con- 
| cerned to act so as to expel the intruder, 
| in other words, to cough. And that is 
how we cough. 

The source of the impression may be 
various. Frequently it is due to an irri- 
tation of the respiratory organs by for- 
eign bodies, dust, and acrid vapors, ad- 
mitted with the air in health, or to damp, 
cold air itself, if the organs are particu- 
larly sensitive, or to the presence of mu- 
cus, pus, or blood, in disease. Inflamma- 
tion, from whatever cause, acts as a source 
of uneasiness, 

There are, as we all know, many differ- 
ent kinds of cough. Thus, we have the 
dry cough, without expectoration, and the 
moist cough, with expectoration. We have 
the short, hacking cough, resulting from 
slight irritation, and the violent, spas- 
modic, and convulsive cough, caused by a 
greater degree of ifritation, or some pe- 
culiar modification thereof. Then there 
are the occasional, the incessant, and the 
paroxysmal cough, terms that explain 
themselves. Hoarse, wheezing, barking, 
and shrill coughs are due to the tension 
or capacity of the rim of the windpipe, 
or other portion of the tube. The hol- 
low cough owes its peculiar sound to 
resonance in the enlarged tubes or the 
cavities in the lungs, if such exist. Some- 
times the exciting cause of a cough lies 
not in the lungs and respiratory organs, 
but in the stomach, liver, or intestines. 
In other cases there seems to be no real 
cause; it is purely nervous or hysteri- 
cal. 





HOW TO SEE THE STOMACH. 


FS gaps the singular and useful in- 
struments which the rapid evolu- 
tion of electrical methods in connection 
with surgery has produced, is the Gastro- 
scope. 
its name, is to show the condition of the 
stomach by illumination. A German ob- 
server, by the name of Leiter, invented 


an instrument of the kind, which was | 


later improved, with the assistance of 


The purpose of it, as implied by | 


| Mikulicz. A description is scarcely re- 
| quired, reference being made to the illus- 
tration. As a preparation for its use, it is 
necessary that the patient shall have 
eaten nothing for several hours; and, im- 
mediately before the examination, the 
stomach should be washed out. The 
patient is then laid upon a table, his left 
side up, the head properly supported, so 
| that the neck shall be kept in its axial 
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position ; provision should also be made | is diminished; as it is rotated away from ° 
to catch the saliva from the mouth, | that point, it is diminished, while the 
which can not be swallowed. The head | image is enlarged. Ina certain relation 
being thrown well back, the instrument, | the image is of natural size, that is to 
previously well lubricated with vaseline | say, we see a certain part of the stomach 
or glycerine, and guided by the finger 

of the left hand, is passed downward 

gently. 

Experiment has shown that the 
gastroscope neéds no special manip- 
ulation for its successful introduction 
intothe stomach. When in place, the 
stomach is inflated to the desired ex- 
tent, but not so much as to distress 
the patient; then the pointer on the 
rheostat being turned slowly,the metal 
blind at the lower end of the tube is | 
drawn, and a brilliant light at once dis- | 
closes the field, and the physician is en- 
abled to make a diagnosis of the stomach 
disease, which would otherwise be quite 
impossible. The Laryngoscope was an ac- 
quisition to medicine of very great value ; 
enabling a physician to treat diseases of 
the larynx and trachea which previously 
had baffled the best talent. The Gastro- | 
scope now comes in as an invention of an 
allied type, for the reason that it enables 
the eye of the physician to consider 
stomachic conditions, which heretofore 
were inaccessible to any of the senses. It 
does not, of course, reveal the interior so 
that one can see the stomach perfectly, 
but the effect of the light upon the gas- | 
tric coats discloses to the experienced | ( 
physician the characteristics of diseased Tne Gasrroscore. 
conditions. 

The instrument is provided with an of full size. The clearness of view is ex- 
optical system, and supplies a field of| cellent; and if the patient can tolerate 
view in proportion, of course, to the ad-| the presence of the instrument, a very 
vantages of the position of the tube; as | satisfactory examination can be made by 
the instrument is rotated toward a given | one who is conversant with the topog- 
point of the mucous membrane, this field ' raphy of the stomach. 
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THE GROWTH OF BRAIN-POWER. 


~O far, I have been tacitly but inten- | events is there room for any fresh ele- 
“ tionally taking for granted the very | ment to come in? Can any man ever be 
principle which I set out to prove, in | anything other than what some of his 
order fully to put the reader in possession | ancestors have been before him? And, 
of the required point of view. The ques- | if not, how is progress or mental im- 


tion now arises, Where in the series of provement possible? That men have, as 
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a matter of fact, risen from a lower to a 
higher intellectual position is patent. 
That some races have outstripped other 
races is equally clear. And that some in- 
dividual men have surpassed their fellows 
of the same race and time is also obvious. 
How are we to account for these facts 
without admitting that new elements do 
at sundry times creep in by chance, in the 
false and unphilosophical sense of the 
word ? Howcan we yet advance unless we 
admit that exceptional children may be 
born from time to time with brains of ex- 
ceptional functional value, wholly un- 
caused by antecedents in any way? 

The anSwer to this question is really 
one of the most important in the whole 
history of mankind. For on the solution 
of the apparent paradox thus propounded 
depend two or three most fundamental 
questions. It is.by this means alone that 
we can account, first, for the existence of 
great races like the Greeks or the Jews. 
It is by this means alone that we can ac- 


TRAVELLING 


“ WHe travels, carries home with 
him,” and “ The idle works hard” 
(Z. e., to get through with doing nothing). 
These two proverbs are amply confirmed 
by the Northerners who come to Florida 
to enjoy our Italian winters. Travel- 
ling seems to be fun. But it isn’t. You 
need only listen to all the growling cus- 
tomers who are on their way home. The 
very sand under their feet they grumble 
about, and they say they would not for 
anything in the world go to Florida 
again. 
Poor Florida! 
Only think of the way in which they 
try to enjoy it. They do not bother them- 


selves much about the enjoyment the | 


country might have in store for them, 
but care exclusively about the hotels, and 
in these hotels scarcely about anything 
else than the menu or the bill of fare. 
Travelling in Florida is for the most part 
hunting for a “good dinner,” and the 
Sanford Journal blowed the other day 
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count, secondly, for genius in individuals, 
And it is by this means alone that we car 
account, thirdly, for the possibiliiy of 
general progress in the race. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that the question has 
so little engaged the attention of evolu- 
tionary psychologists at the present day. 
There are only two conceivable ways in 
which any increment of brain-power can 
ever have arisen in any individual. The 
one is the Darwinian way, by “sponta- 
neous variation,” that is to say, by varia- 
tions due to minute physical circum- 
stances affecting the individual in the 
germ. The other is the Spencerian way, 
by functional increment—that is to say, 
by the effect of increased use and con- 
stant exposure to varying circumstances 
during conscious life. I venture to think 
that the first way, if we look it clearly in, 
the face, will be seen to be practically un- 
thinkable: and that we have therefore no 
alternative but to accept the second. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





IN FLORIDA. 


for a hotel, by stating that one of its 
guests declared he had not eaten since he 
left Paris such a good dinner as the one 
served him there. 

It is a fact, that Florida does not offer 
the tourist the grand sceneries of South- 
ern Europe or Western America. Its low 
level land is monotonous and almost cn- 
tirely without any of the dazzling pictures 
and grotesque configurations by which 
mountainous countries like Switzerland, 
Colorado, and California bewitch the eye 
of the spectator. But it offers in the very 
peculiarity of its seeming poverty charms 
which are not possessed by countries o! 
far- renowned beauty, and the words 
which express this charm are feace, rest’ 
| Florida is not without its thunder-storms 
| and heavy gales. But they are rare, and 

having passed over, leave nature again in 
| her usual mood of utter calmness which 
| seems then of so intense a regularity that 
| nothing could ever interrupt it. And the 
| very thunder-storms used to be milder in 
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this country than I have observed them 
anywhere else, and I have heard the 
thunder roll not only in the North, but 
in other sections and in Europe. A 
Florida thunder-storm bears very often a 
striking likeness to a thunder-storm in 
the theatre. You can observe in the west 
towering clouds, deep black in the centre, 
and rent in their whole length by inces- 
sant lightning, followed by frightful thun- 
der, and in the east a sky clear from the 
horizon to the zenith, the moon shining 
calmly down from heaven, and presenting 
a picture of peace and calmness. And 
this may last on for hours, as if nature 
had gotten up the thunder-storm for no 
other purpose than the gratification of 
certain admirers. 

Is not this a climate for the sick? and 
not alone for those whose lungs are suf- 
fering and require a mild air to restore 
their impaired respiratory powers, but for 
the immense host of “nervous” sufferers 
inour country. It is to these, however, by 
preference that we must address the ad- 
monition to follow up different plans of 
travelling in Florida than the one now 
observed by the mass of its visitors. 

Most of those who come for their health 
to Florida must be possessed of a fair 
stock of robusticity, or they would not 
stand the strain on their nerves which 
the hunting for good, or rather for “the 
dest” hotels, and the life in them involves. 

The scenery of Florida, we admit, is 
monotonous. But it is not by far so mo- 
notonous as the life in a hotel, where you 
have nothing to do after breakfast but 
to wait for dinner, and after dinner noth- 
ing more than to try to muster up enough 
appetite to stand the supper, and where, 
what is worse, you do not see anything 
besides a crowd of people who spend 
their time in the same way. Nothing is 
being accomplished ! there they sit look- 
ing at each other’s faces, the ladies rock- 
ing, the gentlemen with their heels high 
up, and all wasting their time and their 
money till they can go home again, per- 
haps to brag that they spent a winter in 
Florida. 

This is the way in which it is done. 





But it is not the way in which a refresh- 
ing of soul and body by a winter resort 
in Florida can be brought about. Who- 
ever goes to Florida really and earnestly 
for his health, ought not to hunt hotels, 
or allow himself to be hunted by them, as 
it is the custom, now, of course, because 
all those big hotels, which have sprung 
into life on account of the way in which 
the tourist of the 19th century does his 
travelling, want people to pay their ex- 
penses, and pretty high these expenses 
are, for January, February, and March 
must pay for the whole year. Those who 
go to Florida for their health, and also 
those who want to learn what the State 
is, should take up their abode in a coun- 
try settlement, take private lodgings in 
the midst of a fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing community. 

A Florida winter resort ought to be 
without “ mixed pickles.” There are no 
mixed pickles in Nature here either, and 
if in the bustling, exciting life of the large 
cities they are considered necessary with 
so many other things our quaint grand- 
mothers did without, to a sick person, 
and to any one who wants to improve his 
health by spending a winter in this won- 
derful climate, they are, to be sure, detri- 
mental, a bland diet being all the more 
necessary, because nature here is bland 
and does not put your nerves on a strain, 
as those who like mixed pickles and a 
high-seasoned diet, claim to be the effect 
of the air of the Eastern and Western 
States north. 

Singular contradiction to the authori- 
ties as to the hygiene of the North! It 
is contended that the cold in the North 
is “ bracing,” “ vivifying.” Hearing some 
far-Northerners declaim on this quality 
of their atmosphere, you would believe 
that red cheeks and robust bodies were 
without exception in the region favored 
with more days below than above the 
freezing point. Again, it is claimed that 
it is the North that needs the mixed 
pickles, and the catsup, and the pepper 
and—the brandy. 

Well, here in Florida we do not need 
any of those things. Even in midsum- 
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mer our climate is not “enervating,” and state. Florida is bland, like the Paradise 


if you want to restore your lungs or your | was. 


Live accordingly, and you will fee] 


nerves, do not “carry your house with | like being in it. 


you,” with all the habits you got sick 
by, but enjoy our country in its true | 


C. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.p. 
Silver Lake, Fla. 


WHY PEOPLE TAKE MEDICINE. 


N the Sritish Quarterly Review, a 
prominent authority (Dr. Crofts) thus 
speaks on this point: 

“Tt is to be feared that, to most people, 
medicine is not an erudite science, or a 
learned art, but is little more than the 
commonplace administration of physic. 
They can not understand medicine with- 
out drugs, and its virtue and power are 
popularly measured by the violence of 
its operations. Its very name is, in ordi- 


nary parlance, synonymous with physic. | 
| subject has much encouragement for the 
| hygienist, since it shows that on the side 


Take from it its pills and potions, and 
for them you take away its whole art and 
mystery. They do not believe in a 
scheme of treatment, however deep-laid 
and skilful, which does not include a 
certain statutory dosage; so that, as a 


rule, medical men are practically com- | 
pelled to give their patients a visible ob- | 


ject of faith in some form of physic, 


which may be at most designed to effect | 


some very subordinate purpose. And it 
is remarkable how strongly, even among 


the educated classes, this feeling prevails. | 


Cure by the administration of mixtures 
and boluses is so fixed and ancient a tra- 
dition, that it is only very slowly that the 
world will give it up. The anxiety of the 
friends of the patient wants to do more 
than follow the simple directions of 
‘nursing,’ which have been so carefully 


inculcated, and possess, apparently, so | 


little remedial powder. There is nothing 
of the unknown about them in which a 


fluttering hope of great advantage can | 


Thus it is necessary to educate 
into a_ belief 


nestle. 
the world 


physiological facts—a medicine which 


in medicine, | 
apart from drugs, which finds its power | 
of curing in adaptation of the common | and lively circulation is set up. 
conditions of life and applications of | 


orders and fashions its every detail with 
scientific definiteness. It is found in 
every-day practice that this popular mis- 
understanding of the modern spirit of 
medicine constantly checks the little ten- 
tative advances of a more scientific treat- 
ment, and it is necessary that it should 
be generally understood how powerfully 
the various processes of the economy may 
be affected by the manipulation of the 
conditions of common life.” 

This straightforward dealing with the 


of the educated and unprejudiced physi- 
cian, at least, the principles of hygiene 


| are appreciated, and there is only lacking 


a better state of public sentiment to give 
powders, pills, and potions a free permit 
to “the Bay of Biscay.” 
a 

SIMPLE CURE FOR COLD Feer.—The 
following remedy for cold feet is recom- 
mended by the F7reman's Fournal for 
sedentary sufferers, as well as policemen, 
car-drivers, and others who are exposed 
to the cold: “ All that is necessary is to 
stand erect and very gradually to lift one’s 
self up upon the tips of the toes, so as to 


| put all the tendons of the foot at full 
| Strain. 


This is not to hop or jump up 
and down, but simply to rise—the slower 
the better—upon tiptoe, and to remain 
standing on the point of the toes as long 
as possible, then gradually coming to the 
natural position. Repeat this several 
times, and, by the amount of work the 
tips of the toes are made to do in sus- 
taining the body’s weight, a sufficient 
A heavy 
pair of woollen stockings drawn over 
thin cotton ones is also a recommenda 


takes into its hands the whole life, and | tion for keeping the feet warm.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE, 





Ty RIC a) NAT Ne. 
NOTES IN SCIENCE 

A Mistaken Philosophy of | 
GrowTH. — Professor Lionel Beale, in a 
lecture before the Victoria Institute, London, 
thus alluded to mistakes in scientific data | 
made by philosophers who rely upon assump- 
tions: ‘‘ Herbert Spencer, strange as it may 
seem, affirms that crystals grow, and that 
non-crystalline masses of various kinds grow. 
He declares that the. accumulation of carbon 
on the wick of an unsnuffed candle is an ex- 
ample of growth There will be found 
some of the very remarkable inferences upon | 
which his system of evolution in part rests, 
and which may be clearly proved to be er- 
roneous. Indeed, not a few of the assertions 
he makes may be answered by a direct con- 
tradiction with advantage to the cause of 
truth. Non-living things do not grow, as he 
affirms, while all living things and every form 
of living material does grow, although, he 
says, with respect to a living plant, that its 
increase is not growth The growth of 





the most minute particle of living matter is, 
as I have stated, a vital process, and is due to 
the operation of a force or power absolutely 


distinct from ordinary energy and from every 
form of force of non-living matter. Every 
kind of aggregation is absolutely distinct 
from growth, and does not involve the latter. 
Processes of aggregation may go on to all | 
eternity without the occurrence of any change 
resembling or allied to that of growth. 
Growth, after all, is but one of several purely | 
vital phenomena. 

“It would be tedious were I to repeat the 
dictatorial utterances in argumentative form 
which have been published far and wide for 
the purpose of leading people to believe that | 
a living thing was like a watch or a steam- 
engine or a hydraulic apparatus. Moreover, 
some of the comparisons have been volun- 
tarily abandoned by their authors in favor of 
others even more absurd. Such tricks as | 
calling a watch a creature and a man a ma- 
chine are hardly likely to mislead even the 
most ignorant after they have withdrawn 
themselves from the bewitching influence of | 
the persuasive eloquence of the materialist | 
prophet, and have commenced to calmly think 
over his extraordinary utterances, in order to 
extract any meaning that may be hidden by 
the frothy metaphors of modern physico-vital 
conjecture, 

“This, the dullest, the narrowest, the most | 
superficial of all creeds—materialism, which 
includes some mixture of antitheism and 
theism of various forms and hues—has been 
half accepted by hundreds of persons during | 
the last few years. I believe all materialistic | 
doctrines, vary as they may in detail, will be | 
found to agree in accepting as a truth—if, 
indeed, they are not actually based on it—the | 
Monstrous assumption that the living and the | 
non-living are one, and that every living 
thing is just as mucha machine as a watch or 
awindmill or a hydraulic apparatus. .. . 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


Professor Huxley has been continually pro- 
pounding and putting forward conjectural ut- 
terances of the kind during the last twenty 
years, and it is surely now time that some- 
thing more substantial should be brought for- 
ward in support of the dogmas than conjec- 
tural chains of causation Between 
purely vital and purely physical actions not 
the faintest analogy has been shown to exist. 

. . . Withina very few years the hypothesis 


| of molecular machinery will probably be for- 


gotten, and the operation of vital power, as 
distinct from any ordinary force of matter, 
will be generally admitted and taught. .... 
Look at it how you may, you will not discover 
the smallest speck of firm ground of truth 
upon which to build any form of the material- 
istic doctrine.” 


A Village Garden,.—A correspondent 
of the Prairie Farmer gives some timely sug- 
gestions on home gardening that we consider 
worth a reading at this season : 

‘* Lately on a visit to a friend in a beautiful 
prairie city, I found him residing in a well- 
built and excellently constructed house, with 
good stable and out-houses, and about two 
acres of land well situated About half of 
the area adjoining the street was devoted to 
lawn ; this was well planted with a few ever- 
greens and shrubbery, and altogether present- 
ed a neat and inviting appearance. The re- 
maining portion he usually devoted to corn 
and potatoes, with a few garden vegetables, 
and a few—very few—small fruits. Like a 
great many owners of city and village lots, 
he had not become particularly interested in 
these or familiarized himself with their cul- 
ture: and thus, in my view, was depriving 
himself and family of the richest, best, and 
most healthful of human food. I mention this 
case as one of thousands of similar ones in 
our Prairie State, and everywhere over the 
land, and offer some thoughts in relation 
thereto—hoping to benefit at least some of my 
readers. First; It will not pay to raise corn 
on land worth three or four hundred, or even 
one hundred dollars per acre—especially in 


| small city or village tracts. The ground had 
| better lie in lawn, and the amount of corn 


purchased in the market. Second: The acre 
of land could be so planted and occupied 
with small fruits as to pay a fair interest on 
its money value. It would hold— 


Twenty rods of strawberries, yielding according to cul- 
ture and management, one-half to one bushel and a 
half per rod 

Twenty rods of raspberries, yielding ro to 15 bushels. 

Twenty rods of blackberries, yielding as many; or 
these, if objected to, may be omitted. 

Forty rods of grapes, yielding 1,000 to 1.500 pounds. 


| Ten rods of gooseberries and currants, yielding more or 


less, according to management. 


Leaving fifty to sixty rods on which may be 
grown all the early potatoes, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, beans, pease, and other kitchen vegeta- 


| bles needed for the family—not counting space 
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for a few peach, pear, and cherry trees. 
Contrast the above with fifty bushels of corn 
the acre will produce and see the result. The 
latter will be devoted to feeding the pig— 
which at last may die of cholera, or if killed 
and eaten may kill the consumer with tri- 
chinosis; while the former will go to the 
table rich, health-restoring, brain-clearing ar- 
ticies of food, greedily devoured by all. And 
all this can be done as easily (though not so 
cheaply) as growing the corn. The main 
requisites are, determination, energy, and 
study.” 


Modern Engineering. — The new 
harbor of Trieste, which has lately been fin- 
ished with great ceremony, is a remarkable 
piece of modern engineering. It has taken 
fifteen years’ work, and has cost over $7,000,- 
ooo. It consists of nearly two miles of 
quays, arranged to inclose three basins of 
eighty-five acres of water surface, and these 
are protected by a 3,600 feet long sea-wall, 
running parallel with the shore and 1,000 
feet from it. The work has been one of 
enormous difficulties, because of the unstable 
bottom, and it is stated that the walls, when 
once under way, sank gradually for a year, 
then suddenly slipped forward and out of 
sight. But the present walls have already 
withstood two of the greatest gales known in 
this century. The importance of this work to 
Austria must be very great. It is the chief 
scaport of the country, it has a large mercan- 
tile navy, and its exports foot up $50,000,000 
a year, and its imports $70,000,000, But its 
little harbor, constructed by Maria Theresa in 
the last century, has been entirely inadequate 
to its steadily-growing commerce. No ves- 
sels of more than three hundred tons burden 
could come to its quays, and though larger 
craft could find generally safe anchorage in 
the outer roadstead, they have been exposed 
to danger from southerly storms. The new 
piers now make it possible for vessels of any 
size to find safe shelter in the harbor of 
Trieste. 


* Charlatan,”’—The origin of the word 
**charlatan” is given by a German paper as 
follows: ‘‘In the olden time, when the doc- 
tors, sitting in their studies, weighed the ills 
of their fellow-man and searched the depths 
of nature for remedies, they were not in the 
habit of riding about ; their homes were hos- 
pitals, and they did not leave their patients, 
At that time a genius of a doctor, who knew 
more about calculating for himself than medi- 
cine, made his, appearance in Paris. His 
name was Latan. He procured a small, one- 
horse wagon (char), upon which he packed 
his remedies for all possible affections. With 
those he drove through the streets of Paris, 
crying out his wares and looking for patients. 
He was the first driving doctor, and soon be- 
came renowned. Whenever he came along 
the population greeted him with, ‘ Voila le 
char de Latan.’ This was soon abbreviated 
to ‘Charlatan,’ which at that time denoted a 
driving doctor.” 


The Function of Bacteria.—\‘,.; 
a couple of years of cultivation and growth 
of bacteria, using about one hundred home. 
opathic vials, with various animal and vece. 
table infusions as commonly made, it appears 
that in all cases the material wrought upon is 
never left alone till it is fully decomposed as 
an organic substance and resolved back into 
its simple constituents. 

Although many kinds of bacteria in many 
cases assisted each other in the work of dis. 
organization, yet the main work was done by 
the B. termo, which greatly outnumbered, 
overpowered, and destroyed all before it, in- 
cluding other dead, unencysted bacteria, or 
even its own dead. Could an average pro- 
portion of bacteria, bacilli, micrococci, and 
spirilli be made, it would stand about as go: 
Io: 10: 5; yet these varied very greatly in 
vegetable infusions, some forms appearing 
only transiently, and of the first named 
ninety-nine hundredths were ZB. termo. Some 
infusions were longer in being changed, as 
circumstances were more or less favorable; 
but in all cases, when the work of decompo- 
sition was fully finished, only an impalpable 
gray powder or sediment remained, with ‘a 
beautifully clear and apparently pure liquid 
above. 

How this beautifully clear liquid could be 
obtained from such a putrid mass is a mys- 
tery, and, strange to say, both sediment and 
liquid were free from smell, although some of 
the vials had been kept tightly corked, except 
to be examined occasionally. This frag- 
mentary experiment goes to show that these 
organisms properly hold their sphere between 
the living and the dead, to prepare new mate- 
rial out of the old for the immediate demands 
of new and subsequent organic life. 


Grease and Fat Butter.—It must 
be cheerful to lovers of butter to read the re- 
sults of State investigation into the butter 
business. The committee found that out of 
thirty specimens of butter sold by as many 
grocers of good reputation analysis showed 
that only ten were composed of real butter; 
all the rest were chiefly made of lard. The 
price charged for the grease-butter was about 
twenty-five cents per pound—the real butter 
selling for about the same. Dr. Love, the 
chemist who analyzed it, testified that he could 
not distinguish the spurious butter from the 
genuine so as to swear to it, by its outward 
appearance, but he had no doubt of the ac- 
curacy of his chemical analysis. He said 
that in the manufacture of butterine and oleo- 
margarine no chemical change takes place, 
but simply a mechanical mixture, and that all 
the substances used in the mixture have the 
same properties after the mixture as before, 
so that the lard, fat, and oils used in the 
bogus butter are no more injurious to heal*a 
in the bogus butter than out of it. He had 
| found no traces of nitric acid in his analysis, 
| and would have noticed it if it had been 
| present. He was of opinion that impure 

substances could be deodorized, so that they 
| could not be distinguished. Even dead ant 
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mals could be so deodorized, but if disease 
germs were not destroyed they would prove 
deleterious to health. He knew of nothing 
in the process of manufacture of bogus butter 
that would be likely to kill disease germs. 
He could not say that he knew of an authen- 
tic case of injury to health by eating the imi- 
tation butter. 


The Wonderful Northwest,—We 
recently met a young and intelligent farmer 
named V. S. Wisner, formerly of Orange 
County, N. Y., now residing at Grand Lake, 
Dakota, and after a conversation of half an 
hour we requested him to prepare a state- 
ment on the subject of Dakota, its facilities 
and prospects, for use in the JOURNAL. He 
said he was preparing such a sketch as we 
wanted for a local paper near his old home, 
which we could make the basis of a state- 
ment for the JOURNAL. Subsequently he 
sent us the statement, which has been slightly 
condensed : 

“From statistics before me I find the Ter- 
ritory of Dakota has an area of 153,000 
square miles. That portion lying north of 
the 46th parallel, for which a separate terri- 
torial government is asked, has an area of 
73,000 square miles. This latter portion is 
larger than the whole of New England and 
nearly twice as large as New York. In June, 
1550, there were but two National and five 

> banks in North Dakota. Now there 
teen National and twenty-four private 
In June, 1880, there were but nine 
ches ; now there are eighty-four. Then 
but seventeen school buildéngs; now 327 
public and thirteen private. Then there were 
me daily and ten weekly newspapers ; now 
there are fourteen dailies, forty weeklies, and 
six monthlies. Then there were 260 miles of 
railroad in operation; now there are over 
1000 miles. Then but 100,000 acres under 
cultivation ; now over 1,000,000 acres. The 
value of last year’s wheat crop alone will ex- 
ceed $15,000,000. This is a remarkable 
showing for a country destitute of settlement 
even as late as 1873. 
he soil is a rich black loam averaging 
about eighteen inches in depth, with a heavy 
ty subsoil, The soil and climate are pecu- 
liarly adapted to grain of all kinds. An East- 
em grain sown there for several years will 
soon partake of the hardness peculiar to the 
grain of the country. The prairies of the Red 

River Valley are without stone, and a fur- 
tow may be turned for many miles without 
an obstruction to the plow. No fertilizers 

re needed, as the productiveness of the soil 
istenewed year after year by plowing a little 
ceeper, Last year a piece of land that had 

pped for nine successive years yield- 

1 average of twenty-two bushels per 
acre 

“It may, however, be profitable to adopt a 
system of summer fallowing in after years. 
‘or the present we are satisfied. We can 
tasily raise from twenty-five to thirty bushels 
of No, hard wheat—the finest grade known 
~per acre. It costs about ten bushels per 





acre to produce it; and when they use the 
very latest improved machinery, thus re- 
quiring very little manual labor, they may 
produce it for eight bushels per acre. The 
margin of profit is large in either case, and is 
generally satisfactory. 

‘It is a fact, to-day, that men can go from 
the East, purchase farms partly improved, 
and with a large acreage for crop, and pay 
for the entire farm from one crop—realizing 
one hundred per cent. for their money in 
eight months’ time. This explains why we 
can pay ten and twelve per cent. interest, 
the common and legal rate in that Territory. 
It will require some self-denial, some priva- 
tions, some hard work, but with good habits 
one is sure to win in the end. After all, what 
are these privations, self-denials, and hard 
work but a simple repeating (to a less extent) 
what our fathers and grandfathers experi- 
enced in the East during their early life. 
They, as a general thing, are now reaping 
the benefits of their early struggles. 

“In 1853 the first railroad entered Chicago 
from the East. All west of Chicago at that 
time was but a howling wilderness. North 
Dakota at that time was known as the 
‘Great American Desert.’ Even within fif- 
teen years the lands of North Dakota, which 
are now regarded as among the richest on 
earth, were condemned as unfit for cultiva- 
tion. The pure waters were denounced as 
being alkaline and useless, and the climate 
was advertised as terrible and unbearable. 
Thirty years have passed since then,—thirty 
years of continued and rapid progress. 
Think of the vast wealth west of Chicago to- 
day compared with thirty years ago. Is there 
any reason why this rapid progress and pros- 
perity should not continue throughout the 
northwest? Can we, dare we, look forward 
thirty years and estimate what the Red 
River country will become ?” 


A New Feature in Printing Art.— 
A discovery has been announced of a new 
process which, it is said, will permit of any 
number of copies to be taken of a book with- 
out setting a line of type. A compound has 
been discovered which may be spread upon a 
page without in the slightest way injuring the 
paper. It can be easily removed to a stone, 
and there becomes the matrix fora stereotype, 
or can be used for printing from at once. 
Old books can be reproduced in exact fac- 
simile, letter for letter, and broken stop for 
broken stop. The antiquarian will thirst for 
the blood of this too clever inventor; but 
practical printers are already moving to see 
whether they can not save the cost of reset- 
ting old editions, and if certain practical diffi- 
culties are got over we shall see a change not 
only in the production of fac-similes of old 
books, but in the reproduction of modern 
books. It will no longer be necessary to keep 
type standing. A proof will be as good as a 
stereotyped plate. It will be nearly as cheap 
to reproduce a volume as to print an extra 
copy of a volume passing through the printing 
machine. 
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A PROPER CONSERVATISM. 


E who would modify old views on 





any subject must not rashly attack 
them, even though he possess new light, 
and is sure that he can improve upon 
what the world has accepted. The con- 
servative element is specially strong in 
scientific fields, and quick to detect any 
weakness or incongruity in a reformer’s 
logic, while very slow to perceive the es- 
sential good in his own propositions. 
This is as true in phrenological science as 
in other departments of thoughtful in- 
vestigation. The phrenologists have 
fought hard for recognition, and gained 
it step by step. Like a well-conducted 
attack upon a strongly intrenched enemy, 
where line after line of defences is car- 
ried only after stubborn contest, the 
phrenological system has won ‘its way 
against conservatism, prejudice, ridicule, 
and contumacious opposition, and now 
the followers of Spurzheim, appreciative 
of the cost of success, look with wary and 
almost mistrustful eye upon “ new ideas ” 
and suggestions of reform and improve- 
ment in their system of philosophy and 
practice. Not that they do not compre- 
hend the fact of there being room for im- 


provement, or that they do not desire 


more light, fresh data, and clearer illus- 
trations of the principles they hold, but 
because they, like scientists in other 
| spheres, have found that very few of the 
suggestions made by would-be discover- 
| ers can stand the test of rigid analysis, 

Men study phrenology,become enthusi- 
astic in its application, make what they 
think are original experiments, obtain re- 
sults that seem out of keeping with what 
they have learned from the few books 
which they have read or the few lectures 
they have attended, then after a brief 
period they propose a modification in the 
function of this or that organ, or a trans- 
position in the accepted scheme of classi- 
fication, or they would alter the nomen- 
clature. They are serious in thinking 
that they have reached important conclu- 
sions, whereas they have for the most 
part only repeated the experience of 
others who, years before their time, were 
active followefs of the eminent German 
teacher, and had they been conversant 
with the extensive literature of phrenol- 
ogy they would have been saved the 
trouble of formulating their “new” dis- 
coveries. 

The science of to-day has become s0 
elaborate that a thorough understanding 
of the various applications of simple, 
primary principles is no easy matter, and 
the rapid accumulation of data has com- 
pelled the subdivision of departments 
into branches, from which a student may 
choose what shall be his specialty. Care- 
ful, conservative work requires this, and 
the best results have been obtained in 
physics by this method. 

There is a world of detail in mental 
science, but every well-ascertained fact has 
a reflection back upon the principles of or- 





' ganization and the procedure of function, 
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and either confirms or modifies what is held 
as fundamental. An observer may deem 
himself warranted in changing, in a minor 
respect as it may seem, the function of an 
organ, and correspondingly its facultative 
definition, but he may not perceive that 
he has infringed upon the province of 
some other organ, and that to preserve 
the harmonious order of the system he 
must review the working of that and 
demonstrate that it is erroneously as- 
signed a duty that does not belong to it. 
It may be thought, for instance, by a 
student that he has discovered a phase of 
influence exercised by Approbativeness 
that, to his mind at least, explains phe- 
nomena that were not previously under- 
stood, but another and more careful ob- 
server may point out how the student has 
imputed to Approbation what properly 
belongs to Veneration, or Cautiousness, 
or Friendship. So, too, in the matter of 
classification, it may appear to one who 
has thought much on the subject that he 
can correct certain cross relations, and 
make the triple division more distinct 
and rational by transferring an organ 
hitherto placed among the sentiments to 
the propensities, but a close look into the 
matter by a rigid analyist discloses the 
fact that this proceeding would prove a 
serious loss to the sentiments and intro- 
duce among the propensities an element 
of disorder. Those giants of classification 
and analysis, Spurzheim and Combe, dis- 
agreed regarding the function of the 
organ above Parental Love, the one 
styling it Inhabitiveness, the other Con- 
centrativeness. Dr. Spurzheim's Love of 
Home, or disposition to remain in one 
place, Mr. Combe asserted was not incon- 
sistent with concentration of mind. 
“Men and animals whose faculties are 
more concentrated have the greatest in- 





clination to remain in one place.” Dr 


Spurzheim replied that “persons with 
concentrated powers may remain in one 
place, if it be necessary to do so, in order 
to gratify the continued activity of their 
powers, whilst the local situation has not 
the least influence on their mental deter- 
mination, nay, whilst they may feel an 
aversion to the place itself.” He also 
claimed that all strong organs in activity, 
especially Firmness, possessed the power 
allotted by Mr. Combe to Concentrative- 
ness, and that temperament had much to 
do with the tenacity of impressions and 
persistence of thought. “Those who 
have individuality, eventuality, compari- 
son, and language in an eminent degree,” 
he says, “ will always attract the attention 
of their hearers and readers, and their 
intellectual continuity and concentration 
will increase, by causality,. mirthfulness, 
courage, cautiousness, love of approba- 
tion, self-esteem, and firmness.” 

Later observers have sought to adjust 
this difference of opinion by setting off 
two organs, one for Inhabitiveness, in the 
space between Self-esteem and Parental 
Love, but the editor for himself is not sat- 
isfied with the reasoning of those who 
advocate the organ of Combe, and obser- 
vations made since the publication of 
“ Brain and Mind” have rather helped to 
confirm him in the impression that 
Spurzheim had the better of the argu- 
ment. 

“ In agitation of thought there issafety.” 
Discussion, suggestion, inquiry indicate 
life and interest. We are gratified by 
the disposition of phrenological observ- — 
ers to consider and criticise every at- 
tempt to promote the application of* 
phrenological methods. Phrenology has 
reached that vantage ground of truth 
and usefulness that may properly inspire 
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feelings of pride and self-congratulation 
in its advocates, yet, at the same time, it 
should inspire caution, lest its truths and 
principles should be warped and im- 
paired in their application by careless or 
over-zealous treatment. 


_-- 


THE CINCINNATI EMEUTE. 


NE would have thought that the re- 
cent flood had cooled the blood of 
Cincinnati’s population, and rendered 
the recent display of passionate excess 
impossible. But no; when the lower 
nature becomes preternaturally excited, 
and its violence is stimulated by an en- 
vironment of influences in which law- 
lessness, disorder, and fanaticism domi- 
nate, there are no bounds to its destructive 
Only rigid, cruel discipline can 


What a horrible 


carecr, 


check its progress. 








spectacle of the tendencies of uncon- | 


trolled sentiment is presented to the | 


American public by that Cincinnati mob! 


We will not discuss what might have 


their purpose, and to convert them into a 
raging, tumultuous mob, ready, at the 
bidding of some demoniac leader, to 
ravage and destroy. And when the vio. 
lence of passion has spent itself, and a 
sober intelligence reviews the dreadful 
consequences, the sorrowful verdict is: 
How foolish we have been! We have 
lost much and gained nothing. 

We are told that the masses—by which 
term are included the working classes, 
intelligent and uneducated, and the un- 
employed, idle, and shiftless—control the 
“balance of power” in politics. If so, 
then the men who compose the mobs 
that are found doing violence against the 
established order of society from time to 
time, are largely responsible for the state 
of things to which they oppose their 
brutal arguments. Corrupt men who 
pervert the principles of justice and 
travesty the laws are placed in authority 


by them, and are their representatives. 


| They suffer themselves to be as plastic 


been done by the civil and military au- | 


thorities to suppress the outbreak at its | 


| 
bevinning,—that has been the topic of 


a hundred editorials in as many news- 

papers; but would merely point to the 

fact that the trouble had its origin ina 
oD 


sense of injustice done to the community 


| 
| 


by a loose and degraded administration | 


of the criminal courts. The immediate 


pretext for the outbreak was found ina 


comparatively light sentence passed upon | 


a murderer, and a few determined men 


assembled at the prison door demanding 


the surrender of the criminal for execu- | 


tion at their hands. But when people 
move against the lawfully constituted 
institutions of a community, however 
well-ordered may be their design at first, 


it needs but little, very little, to change 


clay in the hands of the bosses and 
demagogves who run the machine of poli- 
tics. The riot in Pittsburg and that in 
Cincinnati may differ in the principle of 
origin, but in both cases the outbreak was 
a passionate protest of a body of men 
against the natural consequences of their 
own acts as citizens. Will not the Ameri- 
can public be taught by these bloody and 
costly lessons that the regulation of civil 
affairs must be given to clean, competent, 


unselfish, high-minded men, if the ends 


| of justice are to be subserved, and the 


private rights of high and low, rich and 
poor, respected ? 


_- = 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SIGHT-SEER. 


N a“ Memorial of George Bradburn, 
> 


published last year, we have avery 


interesting collection of reminiscences 





” 
urn, 
1 very 


ences 


1884.] THE NEW “COMPANY.” 


from the life ofa very clever Massachusetts 
man. He was sent to London on a mis- 
sion in 1840, and had good opportunities 
while across the water to meet and talk 
with eminent people. Perhaps the most 
important part of the volume is the Eu- 
ropean diary it contains. In this he notes 
avisit to Edinburgh, and among his pen 
pictures of the Scottish metropolis oc- 
curs the following paragraph : 

“I visited an assembly of three hun- 
dred divines, more or fewer, now in town 
(Edinburgh), where the matter ‘was up’ 
of the Church’s independence. I asked 
Dunlop to let me try if I could identify 
Dr. Chalmers in this great crowd of per- 
sons. I succeeded, and by my phrenology 
alone; for apart from the reverend doc- 
tors cerebral configuration there was 
nothing peculiar in his person corre- 
sponding to any preconception of mine. 
He has the look of a brawny yeoman. I 
heard him speak at some length in the 
debate, or tried to, rather, for I was at too 
great a distance to understand much that 
he said, and probably was but poorly 
compensated by reading a report of his 
speech in the morning papers. His man- 
ner was earnest and ungainly. He held 
his cane in one hand, clutching it near 
midway and cutting the air with it, in 
outrageous violation of Hamlet's advice, 
the perspiration standing in big drops on 
that noble forehead and embrowned face. 
George Combe has modified my opinion 
of the merits of this church battle, and 
quite destroyed the sympathy I had felt 
for these clerical warriors against secular 
interference with the rights of churches, 
by showing that the special object of 
their hostility is, under the circumstances, 


favorable to the growth of religious liber- 
ality.” 


been deviated from. 








THE NEW “COMPANY.” 


T has been announced through our 
business departments that the indi- 
vidual relation of Fowler & Wells has 
passed into a Company relation, with the 
resultant distribution of interest that usu- 
ally follows such a change. The Fowler 
& Wells Company, organized as it has 
been, in accordance with the laws of the 
State of New York, now may appear to 
the public to have entered upon a wider 
sphere of activity as a concern whose 
purpose is the publishing of books and 
periodical literature of a reformatory and 
instructive class. But the purpose enter- 
tained in the beginning, when the broth- 
ers Fowler commenced business on Nas- 
sau Street, New York, forty-eight years 
ago, was a wide one, since it had 
special reference to the function of mind 
and the laws of health. At that time the 
establishment of a business for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching the principles 
governing mental and physical develop- 
ment was a novel enterprise, and the wise 
ones in the business world, when they 
heard of it, shook their heads in doubt 
of its success and perpetuity. It was, in 
fact, a venture born of conviction and 
earnest resolve; conviction that there 
was no knowledge more needed by the 
American people than that to be supplied 
by a dissemination of phrenological prin- 
ciples; earnest resolve on the part of 
those early American disciples of Combe 
that they would devote themselves to the 
new work, be its missionaries, and stand 
or fall by its reception. 

The purpose then formulated has never 
The changes in 
management necessarily incidental to so 
long a career may have introduced differ- 
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ent methods of working so as to secure 
more efficient results, but the premier 


motive has always been to instruct the 
people about themselves, to inspire aspi- 
rations in the young for self-improvement, 
to point the way toward a better man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Ideas that the Fowlers and Wells were 
first to avow publicly were in time caught 
up by other eminent spirits, and, in the 
course of thirty years, a multitude of 
teachers had been brought out who, un- 
der one name or another, were found 
teaching and lecturing in the land on the 
principles and practice of moral and in- 
tellectual education, hygiene, physiology, 
social reform, temperance, etc. It was the 
phrenologist who gave the impulse and 
cue to such work; his success demon- 
strated the possibilities in other or re- 
lated fields of philanthropic activity. 
Even one who had long been known as 
an opponent to the doctrine of localized 
brain centres, the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table,” said of the phrenologi- 
cal teachers not long ago, that “ the world 
owed them am zmmense debt,” that phre- 
nology “has melted the world’s con- 
science in its crucible and cast it in anew 
mould, with features less like Moloch and 
more like those of humanity.” 

In succeeding to the business, mission, 
and prestige of Fowler & Wells, the new 
Company does not signalize any important 
changes in policy. Efforts will be made 
to widen the sphere of its activity and 

‘influence for the purpose mainly of re- 
sponding to demands long existing. From 
the Pacific Coast, Canada, South America, 
Japan, Australia, India, Egypt, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Scandinavia, there 
come demands for its healthful literature 
and special teaching, to which prompt 
responses should be made; and it is hoped 





that the united zeal and industry of its 
professional and business associates will 
be enabled to make the responses in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The sympathy and co-operation of the 
subscriber and reader of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL are asked in the pro- 
motion of this work. As heretofore this 
magazine shall be the medium of current 
communication with the world, the me- 
dium through which the public may 
obtain information concerning our move- 
ments, what we are doing and what we 
have to offer for the consideration of 
those interested at present and those to be 
interested in the circulation of knowledge 
most useful in this practical era. 

As a Company we expect from our 
friends generous congratulations — they 
have largely indicated satisfaction with 
the step taken already; from the business 
world there have come assurances of con- 
fidence which are most encouraging. 
Our basis is firm, our credit secure, our 
duty plain, our work noble, our way clear; 
may we not anticipate the hearty support 
of the public, and count upon success 
in our operations, especially as success 
with the Fowler & Wells Company means 
moral, intellectual, and physical good to 
the community ? 


> 





THE true idea of education, that it is 
a process of bringing into exercise and 
developing the faculties of the mind, was, 
according to Plato, entertained by Soc- 
rates, who is reported by the former as 
saying: “Some of those who converse 
with me appear at first absolutely dull, 
yet afterward, as our acquaintance ripens, 
if God is gracious to them they all make 
astonishing progress. There is clear 
proof that they have never learned any- 
thing of me, but they have acquired and 
discovered many noble things of them- 
selves.” 
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Go Our Correspondents, 
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QuesTIONs OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

ounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
fin the benefit of an early consideration, 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication; 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


upon, 
” Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the shects 
together. Sheets about ““Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't liketoread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 


tt. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. 1X ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor if 
this is done. 





PHONOGRAPHY AT FORTY.—E.—Yes, 
if you have health, industry, a fair education, and 
write a good longhand, we see no reason why you 
may not learn shorthand, and make it serviceable 
for your support. We know several instances of 
ladies of forty acquiring the art and practicing it 
successfully. They who say you are too old, must 
have little or no practical knowledge on the subject. 


ALCOHOL IN LACTATION.—J. A. J.— 
The idea that a mother should drink alcoholic bev- 
erages for the sake of her own strength and that of 
her child, is pretty well exploded. Authorities are 
convinced that the effects of such a practice are in- 
jurious. Some observers go to the length of de- 
claring facts sustain the view that a taste for liquor 
is impressed upon the growing mind, which, at a 
later time, may develop into habitual drunkenness 
because the alcoholic taint had entered into its 
organism, and so its habits were warped in the out- 
set of their formation, Alcohol is a poison, and 
that is a sufficient reason for its disuse at any time. 


CARELESS CRITICISM.—J. S. R. and 
others.—The clipping which you have sent to us is 








no doubt based upon an actual statement. We 
think that we know the man who uttered it, and 
are warranted in saying that, aside from his very 
moderate scientific information with respect to the 
subject he treats so lightly, he entertains anything 
but agreeable feelings toward the phrenologist to 
whom reference is made. If we are right in our 
surmises, the man acted as a business agent for the 
lecturer, and subsequently lost the place, which was 
a lucrative one. It is easy for a man to quibble 
and carp about another’s ways in any professional 
capacity, especially when he is unfavorably disposed 
toward that other. 


CONTIGUITY OF EyEs.—A. H.—When 
eyes are close together, the indication is that the 
perceptive faculties on the median line are but 
moderate in development, and, therefore, their in- 
dications are but moderate. When the eyes are 
widely separated, however, those organs are large, 
and we should expect to find one so constituted 
active, prompt in observation, inquisitive, with fair 
judgment of forms and sizes and proportions, and 
also possessed of a good memory of the qualities of 
physical things. 


ANIMAL AND HUMAN ORGANS.—B. F. 
—We must refer you to the good treatises on Phre- 
nology for a discussion of the subject ; it can not be 
thoroughly treated in the brief space of time allotted 
to an answer here. The question is a complex one, 
and a categorical answer can scarcely be made. 


ORGAN OF SELF-ESTEEM.—G, W. P.— 
The situation of the organ of Self-esteem, as you 
will observe by reference to the phrenological bust, 
is adjacent to and back of Firmness ; when its de- 
velopment is large, that part of the head is elevated 
and rather sharp in outline, the head falling off 
rapidly backward from it; when it is moderately 
developed, it gives an inclined contour to the head 
back of Firmness. The organ is properly a part of 
the coronal region. 


COMPARATIVE AGE OF WIFE.—X. Y. 
Z.—For a man of thirty, we should say that the 
lady he would espouse should be from twenty-five 
to thirty. Asa rule, we think that there should be 
no greater difference than five years between the 
ages of husband and wife; we are not stringent on 
this subject, however, as we entertain no serious 
objection to the wife being older than the husband 
if the parties are well agreed. We have known 
very happy marriages where the wife was older by 
several years. A rational view of the subject is, 
that there should be no great difference. 
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HEREDITY IN PHRENOLOGY. — Ques- 
tion: Does not Phrenology teach that a man is 
governed entirely by inherited faculties and associa- 
tion ? 

Answer: Certainly; a man obtains his organi- 
zation from his parents ; education and association 
may vary the inheritance, and elevate or depress the 
tone of the organism. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that one may inherit special characteristics in 
increased strength, and so show a disposition or 
character apparently different from his parents ; but 
the type of organism, on analysis, is clearly seen to 
be derivative. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—The work enti- 
tled ** Library of Mesmerism,” etc., contains prac- 
tical instructions with regard to the production of 
the trance-state, and other phenomena relating to 
hypnotism ; but the work by Deleuze is much more 
complete in its special application to the subject. 
Price of the first, $4.00; of the second, $2.00. 


PHRENOLOCICAL INSTITUTE.—A. M. 
C.—The charges for instruction in the Phreno- 
logical Institute course are for the whole term ; we 
can not very well make a difference fo suit those 
who desire to attend but a portion of the course, if 
the applicant expects to enjoy the same privileges 
as a full-course student. So says the Secretary. 


QUALITY.—Question : Is not quality of 


vital importance to be considered in reading char- 
acter? And why is it so often ignored in the delin- 
eations of character inthe JOURNAL?  E. H. S. 

Answer : We don’t know how long you have been 
a reader of the JOURNAL, and your question has led 
us to turn over the numbers for the year 1883, and 
we find in the descriptions of portraits in every 
month but August and September, distinct allu- 
sion made to quality of organization. Sometimes 
it is called quality, and described as such ; some- 
times the conditions which go to make up quality 
are mentioned, and sometimes the results of fine 
quality are brought out. We thank you for asking 
the question. We have had persons ask why we 
did not mention every organ by name in giving a 
description of character, and the person asking the 
question thought he had made a good point. When 
we say one has strong perception, it may include all 
the perceptive organs. When we say strong moral 
power, we don’t need to say Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence. When we say social power, 
it is not needful that we enumerate each of the or- 
gans ; and when we say mechanical ability, it is not 
necessary to speak of Form, Size, Weight, Order, 
and Constructiveness. When we speak of artistic 
taste or poetical ability, we don’t need to name 
the organs involved, unless we are speaking to a 
pupil who is supposed to be learning the primary 
principles. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














REMARKS on “ A Revised Classification,” 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, March, 1884, 
page 145 :— 

All intelligent men* who are familiar with a 
subject have the right to “ object” and to “ offer 
amendments” and changes, but they must not do 
this without good reason ; and if they have a good 
reason, they must express it so as to be plainly un- 
derstood by the other intelligent people to whom 
they appeal, 

The outside world, who know nothing of Phre- 
nology, have various terms—such as “stories,” 
** level,” ‘* thick,” ‘* clear,” flat,” “long,” etc., 
which they apply in a descriptive way to certain 
people. Not only in Phrenology do we see such . 
terms used, but every branch of science and art is 
referred to in this manner. 

The smart outside world is always ready to in- 
vent some apt phrases to serve them in description, 
and such loose terms sound well enough when com- 
ing from them. We know what they mean—that 
they speak figuratively, and not in a literal sense. 
In a phrenological sense some of these terms may 
apply and some of them not. 

Such terms always precede the scientific ones, 
and when the science of the subject is advanced, 
the inquiring mind often begins to ask itself wheth- 
er or not there is a connecting link between these 
common terms and the true science of the subject. 
Sometimes there is and sometimes not. 

In this connection take “stories.” How natural 
it is for the outside world to associate a high, moral, 
and good man with some lofty building with many 
stories. The ancients used to speak of Heaven 
after this manner. But when the word “ level” is 
thus used, we know that it is intended to indicate a 
clear, well-balanced mind, that almost always does 
the right thing at the right time, and is always un- 
der good control. From a phrenological stand- 
point the “ flat head” is not a good outline; we 
like to see at least a little rise in the crown of the head 
—we don’t like a flat head. The individual may be 
intelligent, but not well-developed or well-balanced. 

Now the thought arises, was not Mr, Hurley 
thinking of ‘‘stories”? The “three-story head” 
being quite a common phrase, did not his mind run 
in this groove, or did he not become infatuated with 

* Men, used in its broadest sense—to include women ; 
and, by the way, we much need a new general term that 
will include both sexes, so that it will not be necessary 
for us to stop to explain every time, lest we be thought 
discourteous. 
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“stories,” as applied to the head, and therefrom 
evolve the idea of applying it literally ? 

He divides the head in profile in three strata, 
from front to back. The first stratum, from the 
lower part of the forehead, including the ‘* percep- 
tives,” to the back-head, or the whole base of the 
skull, he calls ‘‘ physical”; the secord stratum, the 
“intellectual”; the top-head, or third stratum, the 
“ moral.” 

In the standard system, the head is divided on 
the principle of contrast with the lower animals, 
The founders of the science saw that animals, as 
well as the human family, had brains inclosed in a 
skull, and that the highest and lowest had certain 
parts in common ; and the higher the order, the 
more the front and upper regions were developed, 
and the greater the relative size of the brain in com- 
parison with the body. They therefore, in man, 
placed the indications of the higher qualities in 
those regions which were deficient in the animal ; 
where man was the most unlike the animal, there 
they placed those powers that we term ‘‘intellect- 
ual” and ‘‘ moral” in the front and upper head. 
The parts that were in common with the animal, 
and made the animal-man, they placed in the ani- 
mal region—in the lower and back head. And we 
think they were right, ard that the light and knowl- 
edge gained in succeeding years proves the wisdom 
of their location, Why should we now go contrary 
to this, and place the intellectual region in a stra- 
tum from front to back, taking in that which makes 
the “intellectual” in man, and what is in common 
with him and the animal ; why join the animal re- 
gion to the intellectual, and stamp it as a whole 
“intellectual” ? With our present light it seems a 
queer hitching together of forces, and we can only 
account for it on the principle of trying to make 
these idle terms of the outside world to harmonize, 
or perhaps better, be the key-note of our own pecu- 
liar, beautiful, and natural system. 

The rest of the classification is not, as a whole, 
unlike the standard laid down by the wise ones in 
this department of science, and faithfully taught by 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ; yet there are a few 
details I would like to comment upon. 

First, unless for some peculiar advantage to be de- 
rived, there is nothing gained in giving new names 
to old, well-established things. Mr. H. uses ‘* Se- 
cretiveness " synonymously with ‘* Self-control.” In 
a detail sense this might apply, but not in a general 
sense, ‘‘Cautiousness” in the same sense might 
be classed under this head. There is only one 
organ in the human head which, from its action, 
may be thus named and classified, and that is 
“Self-esteem,” as this organ, more than any other, 
gives that control and ready use of the faculties 
which we see so conspicuously in people remarkable 
for their prompt action and steady hand, 

The article, as a whole, however, shows percep- 
tion and thought ; and though we may not indorse 
it or agree with the author, we can respectfully con- 
sider what he has to offer. This is our duty, and, 





for one, I am glad that the editor of the PHRENO- 

LOGICAL JOURNAL was generous enough to allow 

him the opportunity to set forth his views in his 

own manner, I, P. NOYES. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHESS AND PATIENCE.—Dr. Franklin, 
in his essay on ‘The Morals of the Game of 
Chess,” mentions firmness, caution, and imitation 
among the principal benefits to be derived by a prac- 
tice of this game. Firmness indicates the virtue of 
being patient in one sense, for no enterprise can 
be undertaken without having resolution to begin 
it, and patience to carry it through. To imitate - 
an art it is essential to exercise patience to be in- 
structed ; and when the art is mastered, patience 
paves the road to good success, Caution is always 
associated with patience. 

Great men, as a class, possess patience, for it is a 
powerful help to successful achievement. We have 
noticed that great men who play chess have more 
of this mental quality than those that are ignorant 
of thegame. Regarding this statement there might 
be some controversy ; but if the trouble were taken 
to consult the history of chess, it would be discov- 
ered that we are not in error. 

The philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, the man of 
many inventions, the man who always occupied 
himself with great matters, could find time not only 
to play chess, but also to write on the morals of the 
game, and perhaps he did this to strengthen his 
patience for more difficult encounters. Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, the astronomer, is a celebrated problema- 
tist, and endeavors to discover new worlds in the 
game by his patience and perseverance. Sir Walter 
Scott was fond of chess, as it afforded him relief 
from severe thought. 

Almost every celebrated general was, or is, a vo- 
tary of the royal game. Alexander the Great, Fred- 
erick the Great, most of Napoleon’s marshals, and 
also Napoleon himself, were very fond of playing. 
In our time Generals Sherman and Sheridan fre- 
quently play chess, and also General Grant is said 
to be skilled in it. We can imagine the last named 
at the board, smoking away vigorously while coolly 
making his moves, and bound to win. 

To be sure, there are players who are very much 
excited and can scarcely keep themselves quiet, but 
such players are usually possessed of no great abil- 
ity. The inexperienced player will exhibit, usually, 
a very different manner from the expert, being rest- 
less and agitated, while the latter takes things easy, 
and labors with a steady purpose. He has confi- 
dence in himself, and never becomes over-excited, 
although his game may be almost lost, This was 
Mr. Morphy’s peculiar trait. He never became ex- 
cited while playing, nor do great players like Messrs, 
Zukertort, Stinitz, and Blackburn. Coolness is 
especially the characteristic of those that are in the 
habit of playing without sight of the board. 

E, BARBE. 
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I HAVE been studying Phrenology ever 
since 1873, and find it a great help in picking out 
good help and managing men, of whom I have 
employed a large number, It teaches me that 
there are many men in wrong places, in the profes- 
sions especially. W. G. P. 

U.S. Engineer's Office, New Orleans, O. 


I BELIEVE in the progressiveness of the 
race of man, and most earnestly desire it promoted. 
I believe you are adopting the right means to secure 
it, in seeking to advance the physical, mental, and 
moral health of man ; and I regard you raised up 
of God as His prophets, suited to the wants of the 


age. R. H.C, 
London, Ont. 





> 


PERSONAL. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD, of England, otherwise known 
as the Duke of Albany, died suddenly at Cannes, 
France, on the 28th of March. 

Fully styled, the Prince was His Royal Highness 
Leopold George Duncan Albert, Prince of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Duke of 
Albany, Earl of Clarence, Baron Arklow, Duke of 
Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. He was 
the fourth son and seventh child of Victoria and 
Albert, and the youngest next to the Princess Bea- 
trice of the royal family. He was born on April 
7, 1853. From infancy his health was delicate, and 
he led a retired life in accordance with his tastes, 
which were simple and scholastic. In these re- 
spects, as well as in his personal bearing and man- 
ners, he bore a close resemblance to his father, the 
Prince Consort. 

In May, 1881, Prince Leopold was made a peer 
in his own right, the ancient Scottish title of Duke 
of Albany being revived for him, and in that capac- 
ity on June 2oth following he took his seat in the 
House of Lords. On April 27, 1882, he married, 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, Her Serene High- 
ness Helena Frederica Augusta, Princess of Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont, the ceremony having been several 
times postponed on account of his health. The 
royal pair made their home at Claremont House, 
near Esher, Surrey, and on February 25, 1883, a 
daughter was born to them, to whom was given the 
name of Alice Mary Victoria Augusta Pauline. 

Prince Leopold, though little seen in public, had 
a warm place in the affection and esteem of the 
British public on account of the earnest interest he 
took in public affairs, particularly matters relating 
to the educational system of the kingdom. 


MADAME CHARLOTTE ERASMI, a German wom- | 


an left a widow with six children, has built up a 
great business in the quaint old town of Lubeck. 
A dozen years ago she opened a little shop for the 
sale of canned fruits and preserved meats and vege- 





tables. She now has a branch house in London, a 
large trade in New York, and sends her goods all 
over the world. And yet they make a row over 
there about American beef and pork ! 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD, one of the eminent 
Southern relics of the late war, lives in a handsome 
cottage on St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, He 
owns a fine plantation on the Teche, is a stock- 
holder in the Louisiana Lottery Company, and 
altogether regarded comfortably well off, though 
he made no money out of the late war. 


A MANCHESTER (England) paper says: “ The 
phrenological lectures by Professor L. N. Fowler, 
in the Hulme Town Hall, continue to attract large 
audiences. The subject of last night’s lecture was 
* Health and Longevity,’ and Mr. Fowler as usual 
succeeded in interesting his hearers, and at the 
same time imparting much useful information.” 
We are pleased to learn of the Professor's continued 
success. He deserves it. 


Mrs. Lypia STURTEVANT McCammon, who 
died a short time ago in Albany in her ninety- 
eighth year, was probably the oldest inhabitant of 
that city. She was born in Massachusetts, and be- 
longed to a long-lived family. Her mother died at 
ninety-seven, her brother was thrown from his car- 
riage and killed at ninety-nine, and her sister is 
still living in Boston, hale and hearty, at ninety- 
four. She was married and went to Albany to live 


in 1804. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
HE that keeps his temper is better than he that 
can keep a carriage. 


‘* GENEROUS to a fault” is sometimes said of 
men who really are generous only to their own 
faults. 


THERE isa youth that bids defiance to age, and 
there is a kindness which laughs at the world’s 
rough usage. 


NATURE has many perfections to show that it is 
an image of the Deity; and it has defects, to show 
that it is but an image. 


MAKE method your slave, but be not a slave to 
method. Hasty conclusions are the mark of a fool. 
Precipitation is the ruin of the young ; delay, the 
ruin of the old. The young are slaves to novelty, 
the old to custom.—Samuel Maunder. 


To share the fancy is no trifling good, 

Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the just 
And natural movements of the harmonious frame. 
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Don’t forget three little words—“ If you please,” 
Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, of which smiles and kindness 
and small obligations, given habitually, are what 
win and preserve the heart, and secure comfort. 


“TAM an agnostic!” remarked a young man in 
swelling accents. ‘‘And an agnostic is what?” 
inquired an elderly gentleman. ‘An agnostic,” 
replied the fresh youth, in a manner expressive of 
his pity for his interlocutor’s ignorance; ‘an 
agnostic is a fellow, you know, who isn't sure of 
anything.” ‘I see,” replied the old man; “but 
how does it happen that you are sure you are an 
agnostic ?” 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 

‘ Wuat does the word ‘ pedigree’ mean, John ?” 
“It means ‘descent.’” ‘* Write a sentence on the 
board containing that word.” John went up and 
chalked off the following: *‘ We pedigreed down 
the hill."—Zx. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE confessed to speaking from 
experience when he characterized courtship as ‘‘a 
period of ecstatic worship,” and the time following 
it one of “evangelical toleration,” which is ‘‘a 
grand school of sanctification.” 


SEVEN Leavenworth doctors were gathered around 
a man who fell on the walk. Four called it sun- 
stroke, and the others said it was a fit. Along 
came a small boy, and proved it was banana-peel. 


A GIRL from Cincinnatah 

Kept on growing fat and fattah, 

Though she dieted on battah 
For a yeah. 

In vain she tried to scattah, 

All the adiposal mattah, 

Till the doctor said she’d bettah 
Stop her beah. 


“ARE you going to make a flower-bed here?” 
asked a young lady of her father’s gardener, ‘ Yes, 
miss ; them’s the orders.” ‘ Why, it'll spoil our 
croquet ground!” ‘Can't help it, miss. Your 
papa says he’s bound to have this plot laid out for 
horticulture, not husbandry.” 


AN old negro and his son called on the editor of 
a newspaper. 

‘I wants my son to work in yer office, sah.” 

“What can he do?” 

“Oh, at fust he kain’t do nuthin’ but edick yer 
Paper, but arter awhile, when he learns mo’ sense, 
he ken black yer boots an’ sweep de flo’"."—Arkan- 
saw Traveller. 





| votes the greater part of his book to Asia. 
| sketches of Japanese life are very interesting, and 
| bring us nearer to the real condition of that mys- 

















In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shal! enabie them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





DUE WEST; or, Round the World in Ten 
Months, By Maturin M. Ballou. 12mo, pp. 387. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, 

The book reviewer of to-day is given so many 
volumes of travel in the course of a year, that he 
has some excuse for indifference when called upon 
to examine a new one, even if its title, as in the 
present case, indicates that most extended of jour- 
neys, around the world. One might say, in glanc- 
ing at Mr. Ballou'’s title, What can a man see who 
rushes around this big globe in ten months? Cer- 
tainly enough, we should answer to such a query, 
especially if he were a quick-sighted observer, and 
possessed also of the habit of rapid conception, to 
fill a good-sized book, and that with matter out of 
the commonplace, and not paraphrases of Baede- 
ker or Murray. One can make the tour of the 
world now in three months, Then ten months 
affords comparative leisure for special studies of the 
curious habits of oriental peoples. Mr. Ballou was 
one of a small party that made the extended tour 
aforesaid, starting westward from Boston, and 
crossing the American Continent to San Francisco, 
thence proceeding by way of Japan, China, the 
Malacca Straits, Ceylon, India, through the Sea of 
Arabia, the Straits of Babelmandeb, the Red Sea, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, Malta, Italy, France, 
across the Channel to England, and thence across 
the Atlantic to the point of departure. He wisely 
refrains from dilating on American topics, but de- 
The 


terious branch of the great Mongolian family than 
any other book that we have read. Of China he 
does not relate much that is new to the well read, 
but weaves into his reflections many facts and fan- 
cies that impart a new relish to the peculiarities of 
“Celestial” habits. He tells us that ‘ philan- 
thropic societies are numerous in the cities of China 
—hardly exceeded in variety and excellence of de- 
sign by those of Europe and America.” Among 
them are orphan asylums, houses for the relief of 
the indigent, aged, and infirm, hospitals, and free 
schools, His Indian experiences are related in a 
condensed yet very interesting style, and are full of 
information of particular value to one contem- 
plating a visit to the far East. As a whole, the 
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volume is a successful putting on paper of notes 
by a traveller who has used his eyes and ears to 
good purpose, while enjoying an exceptional op- 
portunity to see the world. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PHYSI- 
CAL AND Morat Law. The Fernley Lecture 
of 1883. By William Arthur, author of ‘‘ The 
Tongue of Fire,” etc. 12mo, pp. 231. Price, $1. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This is a close discussion of the principles that 
enter into the constitution of the two great depart- 
ments of being, physical and moral, and its prov- 
ince is mooted in the opening chapter, where the 
author says that it is ‘‘a case not proven that any 
man could, in the silence of his own soul, ever say 
to himself with intelligent conviction ; I do believe 
that discernment, judgment, and choice ; that fore- 
thought, afterthought, and conception ; that affec- 
tion, imagination, and conscience are governed by 
laws of one and the same order as weight and 
measure, taste and odor, color and form.” He is 
not inclined to believe that there are laws of two 
different orders, but that law in the proper sense, 
and in the familiar sense clear to the jurist and to 
the intelligence of the people, exists in the realm of 
morals, and is the instrument of preserving order 
between man and man. There is ‘‘ something 
analogous ” to this in the realm of physics, but it is 
not really law in any scientific or philosophical 
sense, but nothing more nor less than Rule, or a cer- 
tain Order of action. Having once called an un- 
conscious instrument an agent, it becomes easy by 
a stretch of the same kind of rhetoric, to ascribe 
qualities or virtues to it ; and this process naturally 
enough leads men on until they are found imputing 
to unconscious atoms powers fit to produce even 
intelligent creatures, usurping in the universe the 
place of an intelligent Creator. 

Mr. Arthur views his topic from both objective 
and subjective sides, and considers its more essen- 
tial connections in the following subdivisions : The 
two kinds of Agents governed by the two Orders of 
law respectively ; The different kinds of relations 
established by the two Orders of law respectively ; 
The nature of the two Orders of law, and how they 
respectively govern their domains ; The combined 
operation of the two Orders of law, resulting in a 
system of free Agents and fixed Instruments, de- 
volves upon the free Agents certain powers of modi- 
fying phenomena, even by virtue of the inflexibility 
of physical law ; What is fairly presupposed by the 
existence of the two Orders of law and their co-or- 
dinated action. This summary, in its terms, indi- 
cates the definite and close reasoning by which the 
author points out many of the errors of the mate- 
rialists in their interpretation of phenomena, and 
in forcing incompetent conclusions with reference 
to the sources of moral action. For instance, his 
short and sharp criticism of Lewes’ assertion regard- 
ing the formation of soap-bubbles, discloses the 
emptiness of a certain line of sophistry in vogue 





with philosophers of the Comte class. A good sec- 
tion of the work is devoted to the consideration of 
the theories of Comte and his disciples, and prop- 
erly so on account of the hold the “positive phi- 
losophy ” has obtained in advanced thought; and 
we can very heartily commend Mr. Arthur to those 
who would read a neat and compact refutation of 
that philosophy. 

FARM CONVENIENCES. 
Hand-book for the Farmer, 
and Twelve Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 240. Price 
$x. Orange Judd Company, New York. For 
sale also by Fowler & Wells Company, New 
York. 

One in glancing through this very neatly print- 
ed volume, compact and substantial, will be im- 
pressed that the compiler has exercised more than 
average taste as well as first-rate practical judg- 
ment, in his selection and adaptation. We may 
venture to say, that of the two hundred or more 
farm conveniences described, scarcely one may be 
found that will not meet the approbation of the 
practical farmer ; and ninety-five per cent. of them 
will suggest something of value to the man who . 
has a village home with garden enough to raise a 
mess of green pease for his table. One point which 
is of special significance in these farm conveniences 
is, that about every one of them can be made by 
the farmer who has some idea of mechanical con- 
struction, and does not find it necessary to appeal 
to a professional nail-driver when he wants any- 
thing done. A comparatively little thing will some- 
times save a man much annoyance and loss of time. 
Take, for instance, that suggestion on the eighty- 
seventh page with regard to unloading corn: the 
simple arrangement. there described will very con- 
siderably ease the labor of transferring the corn 
crop from the field to the crib. And the sugges- 
tions later on in the book, with regard to filing a 
saw, would save a man inconvenience and weari- 
ness in the operation, The book has only to be 
glanced at for a moment, by any farmer who has 
the slightest claim to enterprise, to be appreciated 
and wanted. 

THE MEDICAL DIRECTORY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA FOR 1884. Edited by Samuel B. Hoppin, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 205. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Publishers, Philade!phia. 
A very serviceable volume for the reference of 

the physician, druggist, dentist, and all who are 

interested in the charitable, sanitary, and reforma- 
tory affairs of Philadelphia. Dr. Hoppin has been 
at some pains to make the book a complete guide 
with respect to the locality and character of all 
branches of service having relation to medicine. 

He provides a list of the Homes established for 

Adults and Children, of the different Hospitals, 

Dispensaries, and of institutions for special relief ; 

besides naming the medical schools, their terms and 

requisites ; medical societies ; the public duties of 
physicians ; and giving a general list of those em 
gaged in the practice of medicine and surgery. 


A Practical 
Two Hundred 
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HAND-BOOK OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE; 
or, Facts Against Infidelity. By Lawrence W. 
Scott. Revised Edition. 12mo, pp. 341. John 
Burns, Publisher, St. Louis. 

There are books and books on the Christian evi- 
dences, although some authorities say that Paley 
and Butler are sufficient for most practical pur- 
poses. Yet how much of a public has the archdea- 
con and the bishop to-day? People continually ask 
for something seasonable that deals with questions 
mooted on the platform and in the social circle, and 
started by the scientist and the liberal. Hence it is 
that the earnest, sensitive theologian finds himself 
prompted to speak and write in support of his be- 
lief ; and according to his point of view, so is the 
character of his argument. In the volume before 
us we trace the marks of long study and conscien- 
tious thought, not only on what may be termed the 
primary data of Christian ethics, but also on the 
data of latter-day science, and the theories of mod- 
em philosophers, agnostic, materialistic, positive, 
etc., that have a bearing upon religious faith. The 
avowed object of the author is, f7s/, to furnish 
ministers the most important facts and documents 
relating to the great controversy which is now agi- 
tating leading minds ; second, to inform the gen- 
eral reader, and strengthen the faith of the Chris- 
tian; and, ¢Aird, ‘“‘to reason with sceptics and 
infidels, so that those who are open to conviction 
may be convinced, and others may be left without 
excuse.”” 

In a comparatively brief area of paper and typog- 
raphy, Mr. Scott covers an extensive field of argu- 
ment and controversy. He deals chiefly with essen- 
tials, and is forcible, clear, and happy in his man- 
ner of presenting them, The divine origin of the 
Bible; Fulfilled Prophecies ; The divine origin of 
the Christian religion ; Infidel review and reply, 
are the general topics. To use the words of a no- 
tive of the book that appeared in a sceptical organ, 
we “would advise all Christians who want to be 
able to give a reason for their faith (as good a one 
as the subject will admit of), to peruse this book.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Biocen. A speculation on the origin and na- 
ture of life, by Prof. Elliot Coues, member of the 
National Academy of Science, etc. Second edition. 
Published by S. T. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. 
This is a pamphlet of sixty pages or more, and they 
are neatly printed pages, designed to answer many 
questions arising in the materialistic philosophy of 
the day, affecting the sources of human life and the 
reason of human beings. It is a well-written argu- 
ment, drawn from simple facts, sustaining the 
operation of a spiritual force or agency in man, 
that gives him elevation, refinement, and a purpose 
peculiarly his own. The idea entertained by ma- 
terialists, that man is nothing more than a com- 
pound of certain chemical elements, having at- 
tained a certain degree of development, and after 





living a certain span of time disappears, or is re 
solved into the original elements as dead matter, 
finds no encouragement here; the author shows 
that the difference between being dead and alive is 
wide ; the principle of life or the cause of life is an 
entity of refinement that early points to a creative 
cause. True science can find and recognize the 
spiritual within the natural body, and the tendency 
of scientific inference is toward acceptance of a 
future state, and to reject the doctrine of annihila- 
tion. The pamphlet is worth the perusal of our 
moralists, because it would suggest to many new 
thought and new data, 


PALLISER’S USEFUL TABLETS. These are a 
series of designs for the use of architects, builders, 
masons, and other handicraftsmen who contribute 
to the equipment of our homes, The designs are 
practical in all respects, drawings being made to 
measure, large enough for the convenient use of the 
mechanic, so that they can be readily understood 
and followed. The work is designed for serial 
issue, and its first number is an elaborate affair, 
comprising forty plates, that include designs for 
houses complete, besides special drawings illustra- 
tive of neat and tasteful interior furnishings ; de- 
signs for doors and staircases, mantels and chairs, 
side-boards, counters, desks, terra-cotta and brick- 
work, conservatories, balconies, cupolas, cornices, 
and wall-finish, Price $1. Published by Palliser, 
Palliser & Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


CORPULENCE, and its Treatment on Physiolog- 
ical Principles. By Dr. Wilhelm Ebstein, Ger- 
many. Translated by Emil W. Hoeber, M.D., of 
New York. Published by Brentano, New York. 
This is a simple discussion of the physiology of 
corpulence ; in other words, why some people have 
a tendency to increase in fatness, The views of 
leading physiologists and physicians are drawn 
upon, and the different methods which have ap- 
peared from time to time, designed to reduce ab- 
normal weight, are discussed rationally. What 
fat means, how it is derived, whether or not it is 
healthful in all cases to attempt its reduction, are 
amorg the questions the author endeavors to an- 
swer. It is a fact, as he shows, that some people 
fatten constitutionally ; and any attempt to reduce 
the bulk of such people that is not based upon 
sound principles, will be likely to be detrimental to 
their health. The Banting cure he claims to be 
nothing more cr less than a starvation cure, leading 
to organic disorders, and, therefore, dangerous ; 
and any method that is not accompanied by a thor- 
ough diet, is useless if not dangerous. Price 25 
cents, 


Mumu, and THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS 
Man. By Ivan Tourgenieff. No. 107 of Funk & 
Wagnalls’ ** Standard Library.” Price, 15 cts. 

These two stories are excellent representations of 
the power of this distinguished Russian author. 
‘‘Mumu” depicts in graphic style the serf-life of 
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[May, 


Russia ; and ‘‘ The Diary of a Superfluous Man,” | notice the later results of scientific investigation ont 
the condition of Russian upper classes. The few mechanical invention, 


translations of Tourgenieff's works known to the 
American public have come through the French, 
thus making a double conversion, by which much 
of the original spirit of the author was lost. The 
translations here given are direct from the Russian, 
made by a fellow-countryman of the novelist. 


CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT. By John P. New- | 


| 


man, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 136. Price 15 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, A large theme, and 
well and eloquently discussed by an able writer. 


Lorp & THOMAS’ PocKET Map OF THE Unt- 
TED STATES, showing the new standard railroad 
time. It is a convenient little map for reference, 


| now that the new division of time has become so 


The array of facts which Dr. Newman presents | 


appeals to our common-sense. We will not say a 
book of this kind is needed in this era of scepticism, 
agnostic controversy, and flippant indifference to 
moral truth, for the fact is apparent to very slight 
observation. Dr. Newman writes for the masses— 
especially for young people ; his sentences are clear, 
bright, and spirited. We can commend the book. 


Tue HoMILetTic MONTHLY for April offers an 
array of distinguished writers—American, English, 
and German. The leading sermon is by Prof. 
Christlieb. Pres. Hill discourses on ‘‘ The King- 
dom of God.” The shorter sermons, by Drs. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, R. S. Storrs, P. S. Henson, 
and Canon Liddon and Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of 
London, are admirable, and ‘* The International 
Sunday-school Service” is well furnished by lead- 
ing clergymen. The number, as a whole, furnishes 
in compact form a large amount of fresh thought 
and illustration bearing on current moral and re- 
ligious topics. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey 
Street, New York. 


THe BANKER’S MAGAZINE AND STATISTICAL 
REGISTER, edited by Albert S. Bowles, is nearing 
the fortieth year of its existence, and although 
closely related to the most selfish of all human inter- 
ests--money-getting—this veteran monthly indicates 
a free and candid spirit, for the most part, in its 
discussion of the topics belonging to finance. It 
ccentains in every issue some matter of value to the 
economist and public man. 


AMONG the medical exchanges which we receive 
from month to month, are the Hahnemannian 
Monthly, a well-known organ of the Homeopathic 
school; the American Psychological Fournal, 
issued by the National Association for the protec- 
tion of the insane and prevention of insanity ; the 
American Medical Fournal, and Medical Tribune, 
leading advocates of the Eclectics; the Druggists’ 
Circudar, the oldest of the monthlies in that trade 
interest; the S¢. Louis Mecical Yournal, and 
Buffalo Medical and Surgical Fournal, prom- 
inent old-school organs West, are to be mentioned. 


THe ScIeNTIFIC AMERICAN, a weekly pub- 
lished by Messrs. Munn & Co. in New York, de- 
serves the liberal support it receives on account of 
its suitability for the general reader, bringing to his 





generally accepted. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, published 
by Messrs. Appleton & Co., New York, contains 
in its April number several significant papers ; 
for instance, Herbert Spencer’s ‘* Coming Slavery,” 
‘* Photographing a Streak of Lightning,” “ The 
Remedies of Nature,” “‘ Prehistoric Art in Amer- 
ica,” ‘‘ The Work of Shod and Unshod Horses,” 
etc. 


FIFE AND Drum SEeERIeEs, No, 11, contains a 
story entitled ‘* The Little Red Stocking that Hung 
at the Gate,” by Faith Wynne ; a pleasant Christ- 
mas story suited to young people. There are two 
other stories of a similar nature. Price 10 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, New York. 


Law AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFic. A paper 
read before the general association of Congrega- 
tional churches, at the annual meeting heid at Ot- 
tawa, IIl., May 30, 1883, by Rev. I’. A. Noble, D.D., 
in which very conclusive answers are made to such 
questions as these : ‘* Has prohibition the legitimate 
place in government ?” ‘Can prohivition be made 
effective ?” It is a very able argument in the affirm- 
ative. Price 10 cents. J. N. Stearns, New York, 
Publisher. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPoRT of the Managers and 
Officers of the State’s Asylum of the Insane at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., for the year ending Oct. 31, 1883; 
a neatly tabulated statement of the working of the 
largest establishment for the insane in the United 
States. The management of Dr. H. A. Buttolph 
is deserving of commendation in a high degree. 


THE MANHATTAN shows, in its late issues, a 
decided advance in its literature and artistic em- 
bellishment, and one is led to suspect a tendency 
on the part of the publisher to bid for the success 
that has been won by /V/arfer’s and the Century. 
The articles generally have a freshness that is at- 
tractive, nearly all treating of topics of current im- 
portance, and supplied by contributors of reputation. 


A Book OF PLANT DESCRIPTIONS: or record 
of plant analysis ; with a synopsis of the terms most 
frequently used in the description of plants; anda 
schedule of work to be done in a botanical labora- 
tory. Also a list of subjects suitable for these. 
Prepared for the use of teachers and students. By 
George G. Groff, A.M.M., Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Louisburg, Pa. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price, 30 cents. 
Science and Health Publication Company, Louis 
burg, Pa. 
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C. F. WELLS, NELSON SIZER, H. S. Drayton, ALBERT TURNER, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. Treas. and Bus. Manager. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS (CO. was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prosecution of the business here- 
wpfore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS. 

, The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the business, or in its 
general management, All remittances should be made payable to the order of the 


FOWLER & WELIS CO. 


The Sybscription Price o/ the Puren- The Fowler & Wells Co. has been 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 


incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
as a joint stock company, for the prosecution of the 
business heretofore carried on under the firm name of 

Money, when sent by mail, should bein the | Fowler & Wells. This publishing house was establish- 
form of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts en | ed by the Fowlers, the well-known phrenologists, in 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 1835, and since the death of her husband, which occur- 
lers are reguired to Register letters whenever re- | red in 1875, it has been conducted by Mrs. Charlotte 
qu sted to do so. Fowler Wells, the widow of Mr. Samuel R. Wells, who 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by was at the time of his death the proprietor of the busi- 
mail, os it is almost suve to wear @ hole in the | *°™* Mrs, Wells is a sister of the Fowlers, and has 
envel pe and be lost. been actively connected with the business since the 


office was first opened in New York, and makes the 
Postage-Stamps will be received for 


fractional parts of a dollar. These should never 
he stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 


present change to relieve herself from care, and to in- 
sure the continuance of the business in its present 
form. 


in sheets ; that ts, not torn apart. At the election of officers Mrs. C. F. Wells was elected 


Change of post-office address can be made at | president. 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 


Mr. Nelson Sizer, who has been connected 
with the office as examiner for thirty years or more, 
was elected Vice-President, and has charge of the pro- , 
Letters of Inquiry veguestingananswer fessional department. Mr. H. 8. Drayton, who has 
kould inclose stamp for return postage, and be been the editor of the PureNoLogican Journat. for 
ureand give name and full address every time many years, was elected Secretary, and continues in 
you write, the same position as Editor; and Mr. Albert Turner, 
All Letters should be addressed to Fowler | who has been connected with the house for twenty 
> Wells Co., and not to any person connected — years, and is well and favorably known to the Trade, 
with the office. In this way only can prompt and was elected Treasurer of the Company and Business 
careful attention be secured. | Manager, and there will be no change in the nature or 
Any Book, Periodical, Chart, ete., | ™2»agement of the business, which is continued at 753 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ | Broadway, New York. 
prices 


Agents Wanted /or the PuRENOLOGICAL ‘‘ Health in the Household.’—This 
JouRNAL and our Book Publications, to whom | Workis meeting with hearty approval on every side. 
liberal terms will be given Dr. L. Oswald, well known for bis strong and clearly- 
Ms . expres-ed opinions on hygienic and medical subjects, 
Our Premium List, giving complete de- says: “Your household book reached me yesterday 
criptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, | evening, and I read the first 200 pages before night, and 
sent on application, would bave read it through if my women folks had not 
Our Descrinii : coaxed me to give them achance atit. It is not only 
: ” escriptive Catalogues or our logical and systematic, but the most readable work 
New List of ** Books Sor Women” will be sent | of the kind ever published; and [ predict that it is 
to any address on receipt of stamp for postage. destined to become a household work in every popalar 
" sense of the word.” This is certainly strong praise 
FOWLER & WELLS Co., Publishers, | from a competent judge, and in harmony with assur- 
ances we have reccived from others, of the value and 

7563 Broadway, New York. | iwportance of the work. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES ON OUR PUBLICATIONS. } 
HEALTH Books, | 

That many people suffer from avoidable causes of 
disease is not doubted, and that many people suffer 
from sickness brought on from want of a proper | 
knowledge of life and health is certain. During the 
spring and early summer months, additional attention 
and care are necessary, in order to preserve our health 
and strength. The change in the season requires a 
change in our habits, in our food, etc., and we believe 
no better investment of money can be made than that 
spert in purchasing books which will furnish reliable | 
information relating to this subject. We have for 
years received almost daily evidence that the knowl- 
edge gained from our publications on the subject of 
health and hygiene have been a great benefit to the 
people, Our works have the advantage of being prac- 
tical, written for the people rather than the profession, 
and by writers who have made the subject a life study. 
In this connection we wish to call special attention to 
a few of our many works in this department. 


The Diseases of Modern Life, by Dr. 
Richardson, of England, is undoubtedly the best work 
yet published on the avoidable causes of disease. It 
covers very fully the practical affairs of life as related 
to health and longevity. A large volume of apwards 
of 500 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Health in the Household; or, Hyatenic 
Cookery. This is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant books issued from our press in many years, 
and it is unquestionably the best Cook-Book ever pub- 
lished. [t is almost the only one of any size or import- 
ance which takes into account at all the healthfulness 
of the dishes described. The only criticisms that it 
has received, have been from people who preferred to 
live to eat, rather than to eat to live. Price, $2.00. 

For Mothers and Daughters is a manual of 
Hygiene for Women and the Househuld. The author, 
Dr. Cook, is a lady who has had a wide and varied ex- 
perience in her practice of over a quarter of a century, 
and this book is a record of the result of her observa- 
tion. It should be in the handsof every woman who 
would prolong her own life and be instrumental in do- 
ing good to others. Price, $1.59. 


Health by Exercise, This is the title under 


which has been published a new and enlarged edition | 


of Dr. Taylor’s celebrated work on Tot Movement 


Cure. It gives directions for special exercises, and a | 


summary of t .e general privciples of hygiene that can 
be found in no other volume. It would enable ladies 
and all sedentary people to secure systematically the 
exercise needed for general health. Price, $1 50. 

Massage, Dr. Taylor has also written a new work 
with this title, giving the principles and practice of re- 
medial treatment by imparted motion, with a descrip- 
tion of manual processes. In this we find a considera- 
tion of physical conditions; the effects of muscular 
action on the srystem, with directions for ‘* massage” 
of the skin and lower extremities, upper extremities, 
digestive organs and the head, together with the con- 
ditions essential for its successful application. It will 
prove useful to physicians, and especially to nurses and 
to all who have in any way the care of the sick and 
feeble. Price, $1.00. 


The Natural Cure, Thisis a work relating to the | 
treatment of Consumption, Constipation, Bright's Dis- | 





ee ical 
ease, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, etc., and is attracting 
g 


attention. Dr. Page writes from a new and ori sinal 


stand-point and in a clear and attractive manner, \ 
new edition has just been published. Price, 31,00, 


How to Feed the Baby, by the same author, 
is the best work on the hygiene of infancy yet written, 
It appeals to the common-sense of the people, and for 
this reason its teachings have been widely adopted and 
with most beneficial results. It has passed rapidly to 
the fourth edition and should 'e circulated by bun- 
dreds of thousands. Price, 50 cents in paper, ard 75 
cents in cloth binding. 


Horses, their Feed and their Feet, Very 
closely allied to the health of the family, is the health 
of that most useful of all animals, the horse. While 
the country has been flooded with books on the horse, 
a very large proportion of them have been written, and 
in some cases circulated gratuitously, for the purpose 
of advertising some patent medicine, some spavin 
cure, or something of the kind, and they have not dealt 
with the hygiene of the subject. Dr. Page, the author 
of the above works, is also the author of this. A new 
edition is now ready, and illustrated with a large num- 
ber of plates of famous and thoroughbred horses, mak- 
ing it the most attractive book ever published on the 
subject of horses, Price, 50 cents in paper, and 7icts. 
in cloth binding. 


For Girls, The fifth edition of this work is near- 
ly exhausted, and the sixth will soon be on the press. 
It hardly seems necessary for us to refer to the warm 
words of commendation which this work has received. 
We would like to send a copy to every mother ofa 
daughter, and to every young lady reader of Tue 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. If you wish to know some- 
thing of the book before ordering, send for the * Ad- 
dress to Mothers and Teachers,’ which wil! be sent 
free, or the book will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, $1.00. 

How to be Well isa manual of common-sens, 
practical hygiene. A book for the people, giving diree- 
tions for the treatment and cure of acute diseases with- 
out the use of drugs, with general hints on healt) 
Families who would reduce the amount of pain and 
suffering, as well as doctors’ bills, should have it 
Price, $1.00. 

The Hygeian Home Cook-Book, 1s 
little work has had a very extended circulation and a 
new edition has just been published. It is the b 
brief collection of strictly hygienic recipes published. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The Health Miscellany. This is series of 
papers on heaith topics, compiled and edited from Txe 
Science or HEALTH, the back numbers of THe Panes- 
OLCGICAL Jovenal, etc. It contains an extended arti- 
cle on the External Senses, Sight, Smell, Hearing, 
etc., w'.h illustrations. The cause of and care for 
backache are “given, also the cause and treatment of 
catarrh. A chapter on Ethnology, and one of the best 
articles on the care of the teeth ever published. The 


est 


| cause of malarial disease, etc. Many of these papers 


alone would be worth all that is asked for the pam- 
phlet of nearly a hundred pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Trall’s Works on health subjects are (0? 
well known to require mure than a casual ceference. 
His Encyclopedia has found its way into tens of thou- 
sands of families, greatly to their advantage. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Books for Women, As we publish a number | 
of works relating to subjects in which women are es- | 


pecially interested, we have made up a large descriptive 
catalogue of these, giving extracts from notices of the 
press, etc., which we would like to send to every lady 


reader of the Journnat. If you will send us the ad- | 
dresses of your friends who are mothers, and who are | 
interested in household affairs, we will be glad to mail 


this list to them, post-paid. 
A Catechism of Phrenology. This work was 
announced some little time ago, but was unexpectedly 


delayed. It is now ready and illustrates the principles | 
of Phrenology by means of short conversational ques- } 


tions and answers, thus adapting it alike to the young 
and the old. 

The work was originally published by a member of 
the Phrenological Socicty in Edinburgh, and is now 


revised, enlarged, and illustrated, by Nelson Sizer. | 


There wili certainly be no excuse for a want of infor- 
mation on the essential doctrines of Phrenology, since 
the gist of the subject is here presented so perfectly 
vet clearly that even children can not fail to take an 
juterest ir, and understand it. 

Nearly fifty years ago the original book had reached 
a circulation of 20,000 copies. It contains questions 
and answers relative to the principles of Phrenology, 
its discovery and its use, with the division and the clas- 

sation of the faculties and nearly one nundred illus- 


trations, We have added to the work the definitions | 


of the organs and their Scriptural recognition, prepared 
by Mr. Sizer and published under the title of * Har- 
mony of Phrenology and the Bible.’ This is very in- 
teresting, showing that each of the several faculties are 


recognized in the sacred Scriptures. It will be sent by | 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, and it is 
hoped that the readers of the JounNaL will send for it 
for their own use and to place it in the hands of their 
friends, 


Book Premiums,—We still continue 
to offer a choice between the Phrenological Bust, either 
the large or small size, Richardson’s great work on the 
“Diseases of Modern Life,” Sir Charles Bell's “ Phi- 
losophy and Anatomy of Expression,” and Dr. “apen’s 
“Remini-cences of Spurzheim.”* These are offered to 
every subscriber whether-new or old, whether sent 
directly or through agents. In all cases 25 cents ad- 
ditional to the subscription price must be included. 
Per-ons desiring the bust as well as the book premium 
will be entitled to it by remitting 50 cents extra, mak- 
ing $2.75, 

Medical Education for Women.— 
The New York Medical College and Hospital for 


Women held their commencement exercises at Chicker- 
ing Hall on the evening of April ist. There was a 


attendance of the triends of the students, and in- | 


teresting exercises. The American Medical and Eclec- 
tic Institution at St. Louis, Mo., also affords a medi- 
cal education for women. Particulars can be obtained 
by addressing the Dean of the Faculty, Dr. G. E. Fit- 
zer, 1110 Chambers St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are 
doing a good service to the public in printing in a 
cheap form a series of useful books. These should 
take the place of the sensational trash that is being 


almost forced on the public. Their advertisement will 
be found in this Number. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Page i 
One Half Page : 40.00 
Less than Half Page. .50 cts. a line, agate measure. 
Second or Third Paze of Cover, or First and 
Last Page of Inset 
Last Inside Page 
Fourth Page of Cover 
Business Cards 75 cts. a line. 
Business (Reading Matter) $1.00 a line. 
Advertisements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 


Special Rates, 


' tra charge for inserting cuts. No obiectionable adver- 


tisements accepted at any price. 
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Business €arps. 


Che Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Three winutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
joreL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M, L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 

lealds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Seeadvertisement. Send forcircular. Pusey 
and Mary H. Heap, Physicians. + 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Dra, 
McExroy. Send for circular. 


Inyalids’ Home. A Manual Labor Hygienic 
Institute. G. V. Girrorp, M.D., Pro’r, Kakoma, Ind. 

The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PtTAL FOR WomEN, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Wom'n and Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 

: York. ; Atco 

Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
FoR Autu.”” Special terms given. Now 1s the time 
for agents to work, Send for Premium List. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broadway, New York. 

Printer and Stereotyper.—Epwarp O. JEN- 
Kins, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No 20 North William Street, New York 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. goth St., City. 
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a) 
‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F 0 0D BeTTER THAN 
MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
| Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Pros- 
tration, and Diabetes, should send for our free pam- 


oblets. HEALTH FOOD CO., 

74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial! Street. 


PHYSIOCNOMY. 
LAVATER’S ESSAYS. 
Translated from the German, by Thomas Holcroft ; 
also one hundred Physiognomical rules, and a memoir 
of the author. Seventeenth edition. Illustrated with 
upwards of 400 profiles. We are now prepared to sup- 


ply the English edition of this work, and will send by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $4.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO SEEK TO RECOVER HEALTH ~ 


by doing those things which destroy health, is rapidly falling into disrepute. Intelligent people hesitate longer to 
poison themselves because they are sick. Hygienic treatment is, therefore, sought and commended as never beiore, 


WHAT 1S HYGIENIC TREATMENT ? 


It is not baths, nor diet ; it is not movements, massage, nor electricity. Though it employs all these, it does so on 
ate age very different from those commonly understood. Its reputation has been injured by restricting it to sin ple 

athing and diet, or by using these with movements, massage, and electricity on adlefathic principles and in eik- 
pathic doses. The inval d world should !earn that there is no curative virtue in anything outside of the organism ; 
that it is vitality that cures, not baths; and that the certainty and rapidity of cure depend upon the amount ct 
vitality. To recuperate the patient's wasted energies is, therefore, the highest medical wisdom. When baths. 
movements, massage, electricity, diet, with pure air and water, are used with this first object in view, success to the 
patient will be secured, and not before. Accumulation of vital power is the distinctive feature of a true hygiene. For 
ten years the physicians of ;” wo: “ 


Drs. Walter's Mountain Park, Wernersvlle, Berks Co, Pa 


have applied these principles with a success which has not been equalled on this continent. It was the Drs. Walter 
who first added massage, movements, and electricity to the regular hygienic treatm. nt at the regular prices ; and they 
still secure to the patient a larger range of appliances, upon correct principles, and at prices within the reach of all 
than are found anywhere in the country. 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE VISITING A HEALTH INSTITUTION? 


Consider carefully: first, the location ; second, the range of appliances ; and third, the cost of treatment. 

The Drs. Walter, it can not be denied, possess the finest location in the country. For air, water, scenery, climate 
we might almost say ease of access, we are beyond competition and beyond criticism. 

Our appliances include the varied forms of baths, massage, the movement-cure, electricity, a hygienic dietary, with 
the finest fruits and vegetables from our own grounds. We have lately added two of Saylor’s Manipulators, the 
Health-Lift, and a magnificent Gymnasium with complete apparatus. 


THE COST OF TREATMENT. 


In this respect we challenge competition. The movement-cure, massage, and electricity are expensive but valu- 
able. For movements alone the regular price in New York is $50.00 per month without board ; for massage, $200 
each treatment ; for electricity, so cents to $1.00; all of which, including fire, lights, board, medical care and atten- 
tion, are furnished at Drs. Walter’s Mountain Park, at from $8.00 to $15.co per week. The reader may inquire, why 
so low prices? Our answer is, that pioneers have always had to labor and to wait, and that our facilities for dom: 
work at the lowest possible prices are superior to those of any place we know of. ; 
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We shall be pleased to correspond with any parties who may be interested in our work, or who may seek our service 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed, enclosing stamp, to Robert Walter, M.D., Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 





Dr. F. Wilson Hurd’s Hightand Hygeian Hone, 


THE WESLEY WATER-CURE, 


AT DELAWARE WATER CAP. 
Address EXPERIMENT MILLS P. 0., Ps. 
Situated in a most beantifal and healthful locality, no malaria, consumption rare. We receive cases every 
month in the vear. “Rectat Diseases a specialty. Treatment very successful by Dr. Brinkerhoff’s new 
method, with little or no pain or delay trom business. No cutting or excision.” 


' " 10R SALEOR RENT. One of the most Pepolir 
—at O I . : t 4 Aart ty ah 
W A N T E 0 ee ae iseatment. F and Succe~sful Sanitariums in the United State: 

Address 


A. " D., Address Drs. P. & M. H. HEALD, Wilmington, De! 
Our Healthful Home, Reading, Pa. 


BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


Treatments, $15. Ex. Fee and Pres. 1 year, For Mothers and Dau 0 
reat Sy % ~ -Reacmaeateg —aeel Aas > ghters, $1.50. 
». Board, $5 per week, at Riverside Sanitari- A practical Manual of Hygiene for Women. 


: > P % y 

um, Hamilton, Ill. E-tab. 13 years. Circulars free. For Girls: A Special Physiology. $1.00. 
> 7 7 ia 3 A Specia ysio:ogy. . . 
E. B. Rincianp, M.D., Proprietor It is important that every Girl should read it. 


Health in the Household, $2.00, 
‘The best work on Healthful Preparation of Food 


HYGIENIC BOARDING H. Home Cook Book, 25 cts, 3 cloth, 50¢t® 
A Book of Hygienic Recipes for all Homes. | 
| A large catalogue of ** Books for Women” fr 
near Fairville Stution, on the Baltimore Central Rai'- | Send address on postal to 


road, twenty-eight mi'es from Philadelphia, at an Fowler & Wells Co.,753 Broadway, N. ¥ 
ELEVATED, HEALTHY, AND WELL-SHADED . ° rn 
HOME. | Sunny Side Mountain Health Resort 

TERMS MODERATE, Open all the year for Patients and Boarders. 


Address HANNA W. SHARPLESS, | RORERT P. PRESTON, ™.D., 
Fairville P. 0., Chester Co., Penn. | Wernersville, near Reading, Pa.. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. $ 





S JORESS REFORM, ©, 


Jnion Undergarments, 
VEST AND DRAWERS IN ONE, 


Made in all weights 
of Merino.Cashmere, 
and Silk;Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 
Equipoise, Emanci- 
pation. Dress Re- 
form and Comfort 
Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined ; 
shoulder brace=, ab- 
dominal supporters, 

5 a ee. 

Shoulder Stocking 

Price, $2.25+ Supporters, Sanitary 
Napkins, ete. Custom Work promptly attended to 


EQUIPOISE. 


New Ilustrated Catalogue Free. 
MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


YLES 


mt BEST THING KNOWN *= 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


PAGE Illustrated CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS on Architecture, Building, Car- 
pentry, Drawing, Painting, Ornament, 
etc . sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 AstuR PLace, New York. 





MEDICAL EIDUCATION for 


WOMEN 


For College Announcement and full par- 
ticulars, address Dr. Geo. C. PITZER, 
No. 1110 Caambers Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





RINTING RESSES, 

From 75 cents to $150. A ‘irculars free. Book of 
peckax re of 55 varieties of type. cuts, etc.. 10 cts, 
blank cards. 10c. Printers’ JOSEPH WATSON, 
Instruction Book, 15 cents. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 








HEALTH HAVEN, zis" 


formers, Send stamp for circulars, to J. Wm 
Luoyp, Tracy City, Tenn. 
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Barstow’s Crystal Heater, Wrought-Iron 
Furnace, Cast-Iron Furnace, Wrought- 
Iron Ranges, Cast-Iron Ranges, Parlor 
Stoves, Etc., Etc., Manufactured by BAR- 
STOW STOVE CO., 230 Water Street, 
New York; 56 Union Street, Boston; 
and Providence, R. I. 


THE D NGEE & CONARD COv’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses, We eliver Strong Pot 
Plants suitable for immedia/e bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 § SIIn Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 tor 833 
26 for $43 35 for $53 75 lor $103 100 for $13. 
Send for var New Guide to Rose Culture (i) 
pp. clegantly illustrated), and choose trom over Five 
Hundred Finest Sorts, Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
West es Chester Co., Pa. 


Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 


For the finest and most complete collections of the 
above. see our New De-criptive( aialogue. All the New 


| as well as the Best Old varieties will be found in it. 


Very complete collections of Lilies, Irises, Clematis, 
etr.: Lilium Harrisii, Tenuifolium, Auretum, ete. ; 
Clematis Jackmani, and C. coccinea, ** Scarlet Clema- 
tix." Viola pedata bicolor. ** Pansy Violet,” New 
Phloxe-, ** Porcupine Plant,’’ Hardy Glaviolus, Fer? s 
and Grasses. Special low rates to large purchaser= and 
dealers, Catalogue mailed free to all who apply for it, 


WOOLSON « CO., | 
Lock Drawer E. Passaic, N. J. 





